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A Better Job 7 
Is Waiting 


for the go-getting salesman who in addi- 
tion to being a dependable producer of 
business, possesses executive ability and 
perspective. 


Here is a book that will help you to devel- 
op sales perspective. It lays bare for you 
the thinking and sales policies of America’s 
great sales genius—John H. Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash Register 
Company — the man who trained more 
successful sales executives than any other. 


“The Sales Strategy of John H. Patterson” 


Press Comment 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT—“‘Vo business man can un- 
derstand sales and advertising fully 
and completely without reading this 
splendid volume.” 
* + * 

New York Eveninc Post—*‘ This 
book is at once a business biography 


and a sales doctrine . . . an inter- 
esting and instructive book.’ 


* * * 


Barron’s—THE NationaL Fi- 
NANCIAL WEEKLY—‘“‘Sales erecu- 
tives who feel the pressure of selling 
conditions in hard times should find 
valuable suggestions.” 


Written by Roy W. Johnson and Russell 
Lynch. Interesting, human, practical, help- 
ful. 344 pages, 6x9 inches, 33 illustrations. 


Typical Chapters 


The first requirement of a good sales executive 
Making the organization drive itself 

A new sales technique is born 

Helping salesmen over the closing hazard 

The four steps to organized thinking 

Five rules for keeping up sales in a panic year 
Importance of right mental attitude 


Price on Approval $3.50 


A copy of this book will be sent to any responsible 
person on approval; pay for or return il in 10 days. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RavENswoop AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Planks in a Salesman’s 


Platform 


OGER W. BABSON is not right all the time but he holds 
R an enviable record for being right most of the time. 
He was certainly right when he said the other day: 
“There will be more business to be had in 1933, but new and 
better sales methods will get it .. . The high-pressure, glad- 
hand type of salesman is giving way to the administrative, 
scientific, analytical, resourceful thinker who knows his prod- 
ucts, his prospects and his market.” 


That is a big order. Yet it will be noticed that all of these 
four qualities to which Mr. Babson attaches so much importance 
can be acquired. They can all be summed up in two words: 
“Constructive selling.” The day of the salesman who went about 
dropping nails in his competitor’s pickles so as to turn them 
sour, and then came around a few days later for an order, has 
passed. The day of devoting one’s time to stealing the accounts 
which some other salesman has built up has passed. Selling 
must be up to date. It must contribute something to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country, or it has no place in our society. 
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Constructive selling is the greatest business in the world. 
Destructive selling has been the greatest racket in the world. 
It should be the objective of every American salesman to keep 
selling constructive. He should adopt a code of practice that 
builds for enduring success. He should use his best effort to 
discourage practices that tear down the work of other sales- 
men; that undermine confidence in all salesmen; that add to 
the already too high cost of distribution. 


Let’s rid selling of its parasites. Let’s adopt as the second 
plank in the platform of The League of American Salesmen, 
a resolution to use our best efforts to promote constructive 
selling methods—to scotch the parasite who feeds on the cre- 
ative efforts of others, who builds nothing, creates nothing, 
means nothing in making America a better place to live. 


We will continue to do everything we can to promote the sale 
of American made products, and to discourage the sale of 
products made abroad by pauper labor and brought into this 
country on the backs of depreciated currencies. But we will 
not stop there. Through concerted action and effort we can 
so raise the standards of American salesmanship that every 
man who wears the red, white and blue pin of The League of 
American Salesmen will be regarded the world over as a con- 
structive, upbuilding force in promoting world prosperity. 


How can we do this? First by practicing ourselves what we 
advocate for others. We will devote our efforts to building up 
the small customer; to uncovering new sales outlets for the prod- 
ucts we sell; to judge results, not according to our total sales, 
but according to the proportion of business we have actually 
created. We will point out to salesmen who boast about having 
stolen business which some other salesman had created, the 
fallacy of such practices. 


It will not be easy to do this. The temptation to grab off the 
other fellow’s account and thus pay back what he did to us, is 
not easily put aside. But in the long run it will pay, because it 
will turn our activities and the activities of our fellow salesmen 
into constructive channels, and thereby make ourselves more 
valuable to our country, to our company and to ourselves. We 
will be truly American in our thinking, as well as in name. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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For Summer 
Selling 


Wirtn every indicator point- 
ing to higher prices many 
salesmen are making plans 
for a big summer sales drive 
that will push their sales to 
high points. 


For the May issue we have 
prepared a helpful article 
telling how a number of 
salesmen are going to outwit 
old man Gloom by a con- 
centrated drive for business 
in the early summer months. 


Many authorities think that 
the coming summer will be 
the busiest since 1928 and we 
believe that the May issue 
will help you obtain your 
share of the business. 
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Intensive 
Sales 
Manage- 
ment 


By J. C. Aspley 


For closer control of sales and salesmen— 


pawoine T 
seTTING 


HIS convenient desk book will help any sales manager to organize, 
operate and control every sales activity for better results. 
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It will aid him to build a close-knit organization, devise better methods | 


of compensation, train and develop salesmen, establish and direct branch | 


and divisional set-ups, create plans for getting more business, arrange 
territories, set quotas and keep salesmen at peak production. 
‘ 


It is authoritative, dependable, presenting as it does the results of ex- 


tensive research and the confidential, proved plans and methods of over 
3,100 concerns. 
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Fourteen Helpful Chapters 


. Tendencies in Sales Practices 
2. Executive Control of Sales Organiza- 


tion 
Organization of Headquarters Staff 


The Systematic Selection of Salesmen 


. Methods of Compensating Salesmen 


ji. Salesman Training and Development 


Manuals and Standardized Canvass 
Divisional and Field Supervision 


Hlandsomely bound in embossed Molloy, 273 pages, size 514 x 8, 


illustrated with charts, maps, tables. $3. 
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How Our Salesmen Beat 
the Depression 


Trying out every new suggestion for 
finding new sources of business and 
new uses increased profits in 1931-32 


By ADRIAN D. JOYCE, president 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ALES of some of our products have 
S fallen off to a great extent in the 

past few years. It would almost be 
safe to say that certain lines of business 
on which we once largely depended to 
keep our plants busy have virtually dried 
up. But we have, in many instances, 
found new markets and new customers 
for other products made in the same 
plants. Although sales to certain cus- 
tomers may have slumped, sales to other 
customers have vastly increased. 

When we saw the necessity for develop- 
ing new methods of selling, finding new 
outlets for the products of our plants, we 
relied heavily on two departments which 
some companies have curtailed drastically. 
We turned to our research and our sales 
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departments to find ways and means of 
replacing temporarily lost volume in cer- 
tain lines with new volume in other lines. 

These two departments, our sales de- 
partment and our research department, 
have been. responsible for the fact that 
Glidden profits have shown an increase 
since 1930. Our research department has, 
in many cases, furnished our sales de- 
partment with new sales ammunition and 
new and unusual selling tools. This work, 
closely dovetailed with the work of our 
salesmen, has stimulated new business 
from a wide variety of sources. 

It has been almost impossible to sell our 
paint and varnish products by following 
unusual methods 


usual methods. Some 


developed by members of our organiza- 
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tion and quickly passed on to other mem- 
bers of our field forces, have brought 
excellent sales of some of our products 
to customers we had never supplied when 
business was easy to obtain. 

Our experience with one product is 
typical. Some time back we developed a 
new type of road marking paint—the 
kind of paint used to mark traffic warn- 
ings on highways, city streets and side- 
walks. This paint, called Romark, has a 
peculiar quality which prevents the stains 
of asphalt and other road materials from 
“bleeding” or showing through. 

Our salesmen, in calling on our trade, 
frequently begin their visit by saying, 
“Who has charge of marking the: streets 
in this town?” Often the dealer doesn’t 
know, but being anxious to investigate any 
source of new business he volunteers to 
call up some acquaintance or friend at the 


ApriaAN PD. Joyce, 


president the Glidden 
Company, former sales- 
man, won his spurs in 
actual field sales work 
before he headed the big 
Glidden organization with 
38 plants, in nearly every 
part of the United States 


city hall, or the town engineer’s office. 
Soon he finds out who buys this kind of 
paint. Then the salesman volunteers to 
call on the city official. Usually he sells 
a few gallons of Romark and convinces 
the dealer that if it is impossible to move 
house paint, or barn paint, there is still 
an opportunity to sell other kinds of 
paint. The call on the city buyer is fol- 
lowed by a call on the official who buys 
road materials for the county. Before the 
salesman leaves town he has probably 
sold several orders. 

This done, the same salesman asks the 
dealer to visit the man at the head of 
the fire department in search of still an- 
other order. We make the red paint for 
the Gamewell fire alarm people. Their 
fire alarm signals are used almost every- 
where and constantly need repainting. 
Our salesman, in company with the local 
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dealer, calls on the member of the fire 
department who has charge of mainte- 
nance. He almost invariably sells an order 
of red paint for these signals. 

By this. time the dealer, if he is alert, 
begins to see possibilities in the paint 
business which previously may not have 
occurred to him. He is anxious to co- 
operate with our salesman and wants to 
know what else he can do to stimulate 
his sales. Then, at this point, our sales- 
man usually suggests that he needs a 
painting machine. In many towns there 
are not enough painters to do the work 
that needs to be done and which will be 
done when conditions Many 
churches, factories, stores, and public 
buildings are sadly in need of painting. 
It is probable that everybody will want 
to begin painting at the same time when 
conditions seem more stable. If that is 
true there'll hardly be enough skilled 
labor to do the work when it is wanted. 
‘xplaining this condition our salesman 
suggests to the dealer that he put in a 
paint spraying machine. When the dealer 
agrees the salesman calls on church com- 
mittees, factory owners, and other good 
prospects for painting, explains the possi- 
bilities of the paint spraying machine. 
Frequently he obtains some orders for 
paint and for the use of the machine on 
the spot. 


improve. 


Finding New Prospects 


Then we have developed another plan 
for stimulating the dealer’s business. Our 
engineers have built a paint conditioning 
machine. It is an electrically agitated de- 
vice which remixes a can or pail of paint 
so that its condition is as good as it was 
the day it left the factory. Paint, when 
allowed to remain on shelves a long time, 
settles. The heavy pigments gradually 
settle to the bottom, leaving the oil or 
turpentine on top. If left on the shelf 
long enough the pigments will become so 
hard it is difficult for the user to remix 
the paint and (Continued on page 55) 





A sales idea cannot be meas- 
ured by a pair of calipers. It 
must be tried out by salesmen. 
But when salesmen attempt 
to decide without trying 
whether an idea is capable of 
increasing sales they are bound 
to pass up some of the best 
ones. It was the willingness of 
the Glidden salesmen to test 
out every idea that enabled 
them to find enough new buy- 
ers, and enough new ways to 
sell to insure an increasing 
profit during the lean depres- 
sion years which we have re- 
cently experienced 











Building a Live Prospect List 


By EDWIN H. SHANKS 


ID it ever occur to you that your 
D hobby might be the means of keep 
names? 'There’s a Westinghouse refrig- 
erator salesman in Pennsylvania whose 
hobby is fencing. He’s an expert at it. 
Some months ago he organized a girls’ 
fencing class and is instructing many 
young women in the art. 

So popular is his class that his students 


ing your prospect list full of live 
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keep him supplied with all the leads he 
can possibly follow up. He makes no 
charge for the instruction but is more 
than repaid for his work by the many 


live leads that are constantly being 
turned over to him by his class members. 
Another Westinghouse salesman has 


developed an entirely different method. 
Every time he sees a stranger waiting for 
whenever he meets a new 


a street car, 




















friend in a store, a club or anywhere else, 
he asks, “How’s your business?” The 
stranger almost invariably declares that 
his business is terrible. And then he asks, 
“And how is your business?” 

The Westinghouse man answers, “My 
business is wonderful. It was never bet- 
ter. We are doing better than we ever 
did.” Of course, the stranger is a trifle 
surprised to hear of anybody who admits 
such a phenomenon as good business to- 
day. He immediately wants to know what 
business the salesman is in. And the sales- 
man tells him, explaining that everybody 
seems to want to buy a refrigerator. That 
nearly always reminds the other fellow 
that his wife wants one, that his aunt has 
been talking of buying one, or that ‘some 
friend he knows is looking at refriger- 
ators. In about nine cases out of ten the 
salesman leaves with the name of a person 
who is just on the verge of buying a re- 
frigerator. He says that this one plan 
keeps him supplied with all the live Jeads 
he needs. 


Adding New Names Daily 


This matter of keeping a list of leads 
constantly freshened up with new names 
is one of the most important phases of 
any salesman’s work. One of the surest 
ways to fall into a sales slump is to spend 
too much time calling on dead leads. It 
works out like this: Suppose you have 
ten good leads on a certain Monday morn- 
ing. You call on all of them and three 
look as if they can be closed. You con- 
centrate on these three, finally close one 
of them, lose the other two. Then you 
must start all over again and build up 
another list of leads. But if, while work- 
ing on those three hot prospects, you have 
added ten more names you’re all set to 


‘warm up three or four of them and close 


one or two quickly, without any further 
loss of time. 

A calendar and direct-mail salesman 
uses a plan that keeps him supplied with 
good leads. One or two evenings a week 
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he visits retail stores that remain open 
at night—grocers, cigar stores, drug 
stores, book shops, etc. Having built up 
an acquaintance with these merchants he 
asks permission to go through their 
wastebaskets. From their discarded mail 
he picks out circulars, mailing pieces, 
blotters and other advertising materials. 

From this collection he makes up his 
lists of prospects to be called on two or 
three weeks later. Before he calls he 
studies every piece of advertising, tries 
to find out something about the adver- 
tiser’s problems, products and method of 
doing business. When he calls he is 
armed with a lot of information that en- 
ables him to ask intelligent questions, 
and lead into his sales talk with a run- 
ning start. 

In building a live list of prospects it 
is a good idea, many salesmen have found, 
to sit down some evening and try to put 
down everybody’s name they can think 
of. Start like this. Where do I live, and 
whom do L know because I live here? 
They seem like silly questions, but stop 
and answer them, nevertheless. You know 
your landlord, don’t you? Why yes. Is he 
a prospect? 


Many Sources of Leads 


From whom do you buy your coal, fuel 
oil, or wood? Does that bring up the 
names of any prospects? It ought to. 
Have you had your house painted, your 
plumbing repaired, the roof recovered 
recently? There are some prospects for 
you. Put the names on your list for check- 
ing and investigation. 

How about your neighbors? An oil 
burner salesman recently completed the 
sale of an oil burner to every house owner 
in the block where he lives. 

Where do you keep your automobile? 
In a public garage? How about the men 
who own it and work there? Are they 
prospects? Try them out anyway, because 
some of them are. 

If your car is kept in your own garage 
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A good prospect list is never 
finished. New names must be 
added every day. Old names 
must be discarded or put in an 
inactive file. For every sale 
closed you ought to add from 
five to ten new names to your 
prospect list—depending on 
the number of good prospects 
required to close each sale. 
Don’t forget that the best 
prospects almost invariably 
come from close contacts with 
present customers 


how many people have near-by garages? 
Aren’t they worth putting on your pros- 
pect list? Where do you buy your gasoline 
and oil and other automobile supplies? 
Have you ever tried selling these people? 
Put their names on prospect cards and 
give them a whirl. 

Now that we have started along these 
lines suppose we put down the names of 
your grocer, druggist, butcher, dry goods 
merchant, shoe store owner, doctor, den- 
tist and optician. And don’t forget your 
tailor, and your laundry man, particularly 
the man who owns the laundry. 

Where do you play, and who would 
prefer to buy from you because you play 
with them? Are you a golf fiend? Then 
your golf cronies ought to go on your 
prospect list. Do you bowl, play volley 
ball, poker, bridge, shoot, hunt, ride or go 
fishing? Check over all your playtime 
activities and put down their names. 

Some salesmen take the attitude that 
they don’t want to “pester” their friends. 
If you feel that way about your work 
you’d better change your job. The truth 
is that any normal human being prefers 
to buy from somebody he knows—from 
his friends. Of course, you wouldn’t stop 


a friend on a putting green and ask him 
to buy your typewriter, your adding ma- 
chine, your refrigerator, or your printing. 
But there is a time and place for every- 
thing. And don’t forget this. The biggest, 
most important and most profitable deals 
are put over between friends. 

When a millionaire wants to sell his 
yacht, or a block of stock in his company, 
he calls up his friends and takes them 
to lunch and then talks business. You 
would be amazed how many big deals for 
products such as freight cars, locomotives, 
railroad supplies are closed by men whose 
friends are the buyers. You can sell a man 
and not jeopardize your friendship. If 
you can’t you are in the wrong business. 

How many club committees list your 
name as a member? Do you work for the 
Community Chest, or other civic enter- 
prises? How about the people you meet 
in these activities? If they are prospects 
for your product they’d rather buy from 
you than from some stranger. 


Give ’Em a Chance to Buy 


Who is your insurance man? Didn't 
you buy from him because you liked him? 
Then give him a chance to return the 
compliment if your line contains a prod- 
uct he can or should use. 

This brings up a point some salesmen 
find helpful. They concentrate their pur- 
chases so that their business is important 
to certain people. They buy all their 
cigars and tobacco at one place whenever 
possible; they go back to the same hat 
store, the same tailor, patronize the same 
filling station. In so doing they become 
known to people who can buy. 

Everybody detests the professional 
joiner who joins clubs, lodges, associa- 
tions just to make acquaintances who 
can be “followed up.” But if you are a 
good member of any group, and are a 
member for some reason other than just 
getting business, don’t hesitate to give 
your fellow members a chance to buy 
from you. 














Retaiters will be quick to mark up prices as raw materials advance because of 
previous inventory losses and the scarcity of goods in stock 





Cashing In on the Promise 





are going up some manufacturers 
and one or two entire industries are 
refusing orders for future shipment. In 
announcing spring prices the Kelvinator 
Corporation, big refrigerator manufac- 
turers of Detroit, guaranteed prices for 
only forty days. In their announcement 
they say: “This price is guaranteed for 
only forty days. We believe that material 
prices will go up. When material prices 
advance, the price of this model will be 
increased.” 
A large paint manufacturer recently 
cut a huge order in half, figuring that 
prices would advance before the order 


S: CERTAIN are they that prices 
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of Inflation 


could be completely shipped. The truth is 
that fev’ manufacturing organizations 
have any low priced inventories worth 
considering. Buying having been on a 
hand-to-meuth basis for so long, any small 
price increase in raw materials must be 
quickly reflected in finished goods because 
industry has been turning raw materials 
so rapidly that there is no surplus in the 
hands of processors or manufacturers. 

Paper salesmen were going around the 
third week in March marking up cus- 
tomer’s price books with advanced prices. 
Most paper houses have withdrawn prices 
and all quotations are subject to immedi- 
ate acceptance. 
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These are but a few immediate mani- 
festations of the price tendencies. That 
there’s a long-pull price advance in sight 
is the unanimous opinion of most leading 
authorities. That a general price advance 
may be delayed a few weeks is possible, 
but that we can escape a widespread up- 
ward movement of prices is universally 
denied. 


Basie Prices to Rise 


As predicted in the February issue of 
Tut AmericaAN SALesMAN the promise of 
inflation has already advanced some prices 
and checked price deflation in nearly 
every industry. In the February issue, we 
find this sentence from the article, “If 
Inflation Comes”-——“But even more im- 
portant to a salesman is the fact that 
sharp inflation, particularly world in- 
flation, will have first the effect of check- 
ing price deflation, and next the effect of 
raising prices. Once prices start upward 
there will be a deluge of buying in the 
country.” 

How this works out is seen in a report 
from a flour salesman traveling in east 
Texas. For some time he had been lucky 
to sell three to five cars of flour weekly. 
One week in March he sold thirteen cars 
of flour, simply because merchants wanted 
to protect themselves against price ad- 
vances, thought sure to result from what- 
ever inflation program this country event- 
ually decides to try. 

Typical of many basic industries is 
lumber. Prices have been going down since 
midsummer 1929, or perhaps earlier. To- 
day the situation is that orders and ship- 
ments are exceeding production by 50 
to 60 per cent. With the next six months 
marking the industry’s busiest season 
there'll almost inevitably be price ad- 
vances with stocks on hand dwindling as 
they are. 

According to the United Business Serv- 
ice Buyer’s Guide indicators for thirty- 
six basic commodities point upwards, 
thirty-seven are steady and only twenty- 
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six point downward. Of course, there are 
some basic commodities where stocks on 
hand are so heavy that a huge increase in 
demand and consumption must come be- 
fore prices are likely to move upward. 

The need for careful figuring and 
watchfulness of prices is seen in the ex- 
perience of a Chicago printer recently. 
He took a big job, estimated $500 profit 
on the entire order—when a legitimate 
profit-figure would have been $1,500. But 
anxious to keep his shop open and provide 
work for his employees he shaved down 
the price until there was only a_ third 
of what he was entitled to. Between the 
time he received the order and the time 
the job was ready for printing, paper 
prices advanced until he had to have vir- 
tually $100 more for paper than he had 
estimated—thus wiping out at one swoop 
a fifth of his estimated profit, which was 
already 66 per cent less than it should 
have been. 


Price Increase Needed 


Men in closest touch with the new ad- 
ministration leaders in Washington indi- 
sate that some kind of inflation is cer- 
tain; perhaps not before midyear, or 
about three months in the future. But 
that it is on the way seems assured. This 
means that money will be worth less than 
it was before, that there will be a rush 
to turn money into commodities, which 
will mean higher prices. 

Searcely anything could be more help- 
ful to business and to employment than a 
general upping of prices. Hamstrung by 
profitless operation for so long business 
needs the encouragement that comes from 
fair profits. With profits in sight busi- 
ness will take on new life such as we 
haven’t seen for alinost four years. There 
is so much to be done that is waiting on 
a little upward surge of prices—new 
building planned but held back, expan- 
sion, repairing, remodeling, rehabilitation 
—all awaiting the “go ahead” signal 
which must be raised by salesmen. 

















A $2,500 Order 200 


Salesmen Overlooked 


RIVING along Ashland Avenue, 
D Chicago, some months ago the sales 
manager of a Chicago office furni- 
ture manufacturer saw a small building 
in the process of being remodeled. 
Thinking that building repairs might 
call for new office furniture he stopped 
his car, parked it and went inside to ask 
questions. He quickly learned that the 
building was owned and being remodeled 
by the Polish Women’s Alliance of 
America, a prosperous and _ thriving 
fraternal organization. The sales manager 
soon found somebody in charge of the 


operations and obtained permission to 
submit his suggestions for layouts and 
arrangements of the offices. 

When his suggestions were ready he 
called again. It wasn’t long after his first 
call until he was able to induce the per- 
son in charge of buying to visit the com- 
mercial showrooms and inspect the vari- 
ous pieces suggested on the layout. 

As soon as the building was ready for 
furnishing the sales manager of the furni- 
ture manufacturer was called in, the order 
was placed and the furniture delivered. 
The total amount (Continued on page 57) 
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When Salesmen Lend a Hand 


to Gloomy Retailers 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


We have been buying from your 
house for a number of years. During 
all this period your salesman has 
called on us regularly. We would like 
lo make you a proposition. Suppose 
we send you our orders regularly, as 
in the past, bul instead of through your 
salesman, through the mails. 

This will save you the cost of having 
your salesman call on us. You will 
get as much business as ever al no 
selling cost at all. Saving this expense 
we feel sure you would be glad to make 
up this difference to us in discounts. 

If this proposition is agreeable to 
you please have your salesman discon- 
linue calling on us, and let us know 
how much you will allow us for this 
saving in selling expense. 


this from one of your good cus- 

tomers? Almost every wholesale 
house constantly receives letters such as 
the one quoted. Merchants everywhere, 
anxious to chisel off a few nickels from 
the purchase price of their merchandise, 
hit upon this idea. They think it is a good 
one. They think it only fair if they mail 
their orders to the house that the house 
give them the benefit of the “saving” in 
sales expense. 

How would you answer such a letter? 
What would you tell a merchant who 
wanted you to stop calling on him and 
pay him the cost of your calls? Whether 


GS tis tro your house got a letter like 


your house ever receives a letter similar 
to the one quoted from a customer or not 
it is a fact that the question comes up 
every day; the question, “Are our sales- 
men selling enough more than we could 
sell by mail to justify their expenses?” 
‘very salesman must justify his expense 
and salary account. 

Editors of Tne AMERICAN SALESMAN 
started out recently to learn what sales- 
men are doing for their customers to 
make themselves worth more to the house 
and to the buyers on whom they call. We 
asked a group of sales managers the ques- 
tion, “What can a salesman do to make 
himself more valuable to his customers?” 

One of the first men interviewed was 
J. A. Palm, of the sales department of 
The George Worthington Company, well- 
known hardware wholesalers of Cleve- 
land. He said, in answer to the question, 
“There are so many things a salesman has 
to do besides sell, it is difficult to enu- 
merate them all. Today, in my opinion, the 
most important thing a salesman can do 
is to show his customers how to buy the 
items that will move quickly and turn 
into money with the least amount of 
effort on the part of the dealer. This 
means that the salesman must know, be- 
fore he enters a store, what is selling, and 
what can be sold. Almost every dealer is 
facing a problem of getting enough money 
out of his stock these days to continue 
in business. If the salesman sells a dealer 
stock that isn’t going to turn quickly he 
is worth very little, either to his cus- 
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tomer or to his house or to himself. 
“One of our men recently had an ex- 
perience that illustrates what I mean. We 
have a window display service which we 
sell to our dealers for $1.00 a month. At 
this price we make no money on it, but 
simply handle it as a convenience to our 
customers because we have found it will 
help them move more merchandise. 
“Calling on one of his customers re- 
cently this salesman was greeted with the 
news that the dealer was going to cancel 
the display service because he didn’t think 
it was doing much good. He admitted 
that he hadn’t even bothered to put up 
the current month’s material. Had he not 
had this dealer’s interest at heart he 
would have permitted the dealer to cancel 
this service and said no more about it. 


A Discouraged Merchant 


“But this particular salesman was anxi- 
ous to do everything he could for each 
of his customers. Quickly looking around 
the store the salesman noticed a big 
quantity of milk pails, the appearance of 
which indicated that they weren’t selling 
very rapidly. ‘Say, I notice a lot of milk 
pails there. Don’t you realize that this 
month’s display service would help move 
those milk pails?’ asked the salesman. 
The dealer thought that it would take 
more than a display card. to move those 
pails. He had a sort of ‘Oh, what’s the 
use’ complex that morning. But the sales- 
man persisted, finally persuaded the deal- 
er to find the month’s display service and 
to open it up. There he found a milk pail 
poster, which was quickly displayed. 

“On the salesman’s next trip those milk 
pails had been sold. The dealer was en- 
thusiastic about the display service, and 
thankful to the salesman for showing him 
how to move more merchandise. 

“We had another recent experience 
that shows us how important it is for 
salesmen to make a special effort to in- 
duce dealers to push certain items of mer- 
chandise. We stocked a quantity of low- 








A vEALER who thought he was loaded 
with high-priced soap tried out a sales- 
man’s idea and moved the soap in a few 
days 


price fire extinguishers. We asked each 
salesman to sell a certain quantity of them 
in his territory. Some of the salesmen im- 
mediately got busy and sold their allot- 
ments. But other salesmen didn’t bother 
to carry a sample to show them. One man 
in particular didn’t sell any of them so I 
wrote to him and asked him why he had 
neglected this item. 

“In a few days orders for the inexpen- 
sive fire extinguishers started coming 
from this salesman. Then he wrote me, 
admitting how wrong he had been in 
neglecting this good seller. In his letter 
he said he found many dealers who had 
no fire extinguishers to protect their own 
stores in case of fire. Not only did he 
sell the $1.00 extinguishers but he sold 
some Pyrene extinguishers at many times 
the price of the bargain numbers, and a 
lot of Pyrene liquid as well. In some cases 





Are Your Retailers 
**Down-In-The-Mouth’’? 


Drawing from the experience 
of hundreds of successful sales- 
men several prominent sales 
managers tell, in this article, 
how their best salesmen are 
putting new life into retailers 
who once thought their busi- 
nesses sunk beyond hope of 
recovery. You'll pick up a 
handful of ideas that will help 
you put some of your retailers 
back on a solid footing and 
prove to them that no busi- 
ness man is ever licked until 
he thinks he is 


his order for Pyrene liquid totaled more 
than the order for the other extinguishers. 

“Now this salesman had actually been 
standing in his customers’ light by not 
calling their attention to this quick sell- 
ing item. Instead of making himself more 
useful to his dealers he was actually cost- 
ing them money. Here is another example: 
Some time back when we started selling 
steel goods, garden tools, etc., for spring 
1933 delivery there was one salesman who 
didn’t sell any of his dealers. 

“One day when he was in the house I 
asked him what was wrong that he wasn’t 
selling any steel goods. He declared that 
he had canvassed all his trade and that 
they were loaded up, not ready to buy, 
or had promised him orders later. ‘They 
are going to give me the business when 
they buy,’ he declared. 

“This salesman knew better than that 
and I told him so. I suggested that he 
re-work his entire list of customers. He 
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did and the results were gratifying. He 
went into stores and checked up on stocks 
on hand. He found out what they had 
sold last year. He pointed out badly 
balanced stocks. He showed dealers what 
they needed and stayed with them until 
they ordered. Now isn’t that better than 
permitting those dealers to lose sales 
when spring business opens up? 

“Our dealer a 
handbill service, whereby the dealer can 
obtain for a very low price an attractive 
handbill seasonable 
items. Wherever our salesmen enlist the 
full enthusiasm of dealers for this serv- 
ice, encourage them to mail it to all pos- 
sible prospects and to price merchandise 


company offers each 


illustrating many 


at attractive prices, compared with com- 
petition in their town or county, these deal- 
ers are doing business. But where our 
salesmen neglect this matter, where they 
fail to sell the idea to merchants, those 
merchants are almost invariably sitting 
around complaining that there’s no money 
in the community, no business to be had, 
and that the world is going to pot.” 


What Is Important? 


Another sales executive whose wide ex- 
perience with salesmen and sales work 
and whose opinion is valuable is E. G. 
Walls of Wm. Edwards & Company, food 
wholesalers of Cleveland. Mr. Walls said, 
when asked what was the most valuable 
thing a salesman can do for his customers, 
“The most important thing salesmen can 
do today is to sell ideas that will move 
merchandise rather than just sell mer- 
chandise. We have a good example of this 
in our business. One man who is perhaps 
our most valuable salesman has fewer 
customers than any other salesman in our 
organization. Some of our salesmen aver- 
age about thirty calls a day—five days a 
week, making one hundred and fifty cus- 
tomers in all. But this salesman has only 
forty customers, yet he obtains from those 
forty customers more business than most 
salesmen who have one hundred to one 
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Tue salesman made an investigation of prices and found his customer was asking 
too much for almost every item in his store. Then he poitted out the remedy neces- 
sary to put the store on a sound and paying basis 


hundred and fifty regular customers. 

“How is he able to obtain so much busi- 
ness from so few customers? In the first 
place he does more than sell to them. He 
actually buys for them. There are two 
ways of running a food store. One is to 
buy a little from everybody, picking up 
so-called bargains from every salesman 
who calls. To do this a merchant must 
spend most of his time buying. From one 
salesman he picks up a so-called bargain 
after discussing that salesman’s entire 
line. Then from another salesman he finds 
another so-called bargain. No one sales- 
man gets enough business from such a 
merchant to make it really profitable to 
call. While this merchant is closeted in 





the back of his store pinching pennies, 
dollars are going past the store and walk- 
ing out the front door. He ought to be 
out in front of his store meeting cus- 
tomers, selling merchandise and building 
good will. 

“The other kind of merchant buys from 
a few salesmen who are worthy of his 
trust and confidence. He has learned that 
month in and month out one house will 
offer just about as many ‘bargains’ as 
another. This week one house may have a 
special on one line, and next week an- 
other house will have a special on some- 
thing else to even it up. With all the 
shopping a merchant can do he can’t save 
enough to pay(Continued on page 58) 











Mr. Hiww standing on a platform 
near his plane, addressing one of the out- 
door sales meetings 


HEN the Air-Way Electric Ap- 
W dis Corporation, of Toledo, 
Ohio, completed its 1933 plans 
there were included several new products 
which seemed to hold important sales 


possibilities if its salesmen over the 
country were made fully aware of the 





Salesmanship 
on Wings 


T. Russ Hill holds 
nine sales meetings 
and travels 6,000 
miles in one week 


varied features of the new appliances. 

T. Russ Hill, vice president of the com- 
pany, wished for an opportunity to ex- 
plain the 1933 possibilities of the new 
line to every salesman in person. He felt 
that the message he had was so important 
that nothing short of a personal meeting 
with his organization would serve his pur- 
pose. But this was, he thought, almost 
impossible. Ranging from coast to coast 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf it would 
require a long time away from head- 
quarters to visit every sales office. 

Checking over the airline maps of this 
country Mr. Hill hit on a plan which has 
proved so successful that many other 
sales executives will doubtless make use 
of the same plan in the near future. 

Mr. Hill decided to fly from town to 
town and hold sales meetings of the mem- 
bers of his organization at the airports. 
If the weather was clear and warm the 
meetings would be held outdoors at the 
airport. If the weather was damp or cold 
the meetings would be held in the airport 
administration offices. ; 

Word was quickly dispatched to the 
district managers at Chicago, Denver, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver, B.C., to have all Air-Way sales- 
men on hand at designated airports on 
certain dates, at specified hours. 
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Atmost under the wings of the giant plane the salesmen gathered and listened 
to Mr. Hill explain the sales plans and describe the new products of the Air-Way 
Electric Appliance Corporation, of Toledo, Ohio 


He left Toledo on a Thursday night on 
a transcontinental plane of the United 
Air Lines and arrived at Denver the 
following noon. Springlike. weather per- 
mitted an outdoor meeting, followed by a 
luncheon at the airport restaurant. After 
a successful five-hour program Mr. Hill 
boarded the Western Air Express plane 
bound for Cheyenne which is approxi- 
mately one hundred miles north of Den- 
ver. This meeting was attended by Air- 
Way men from Wyoming and northern 
Colorado. About midnight he left Chey- 
enne on the coast to coast plane bound 
for Salt Lake City, arriving there early 
next morning. Bad weather necessitated 
an indoor meeting there. After two hours 
he again boarded a Western Air Ex- 
press plane for the five-hour flight to 
Los Angeles. 

Now, of course, Los Angeles, with its 


vast pride in her balmy weather, had to 
produce a warm, sunny day for the meet- 
ing which was held in open air. Charts 
and graphs depicting the new products 
and the company’s plan were unrolled and 
displayed, studied and considered until 
luncheon time when lunch was served at 
the airport. At four o’clock Mr. Hill was 
again aboard another plane bound for 
San Francisco where he held a Saturday 
night meeting, followed by another flight 
and dinner meeting at Portland on Sun- 
day night. 

Monday night he held a meeting at 
Seattle, Tuesday night another at Van- 
couver. Leaving Seattle Wednesday 
morning for Chicago, arriving there 
Thursday, the last meeting of the six 
thousand mile trip was held at the Chicago 
Municipal Airport Thursday, and com- 
pleted in time (Continued on page 60) 
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Tue fine work of American salesmen in pushing American products has brought 
many dollars to American factories and American workmen 


England Backs Down on the 
“Buy British” Campaign 


HANKS to the strenuous efforts 
To forth by the thousands of sales- 

men enrolled in the League of 
American Salesmen, the world-wide cam- 
paign to keep American goods out of 
British markets shows unmistakable signs 
of cracking up. The originator of the 
movement, Sir Edward Crowe, controller 


of the Department of British Overseas 
Trade, has publicly declared that the cam- 
paign to keep American goods out of the 
British Empire has gone far enough. “We 
want to buy American goods,” he is re- 
ported to have said in a statement to the 
press on March 10, “and we want America 
to buy British goods.” In other words 
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Britain has had enough. It has finally 
dawned upon British leaders who should 
have known better than to have ever 
started such a campaign, that what the 
world needs to bring back prosperity is 
not boycotts, but better trade relations. 

When Dartnell first suggested almost a 
year ago, that the only way to fight the 
“Buy British” movement was with a 
“Buy American” movement, and took the 
lead in organizing American sales inter- 
ests to that end, we realized the weakness 
of our position from an economic point 
of view. But, as we subsequently stated 
in numerous editorials, it was the only 
way to convince the world that America 
did not propose to sit back while they 
raised trade barriers against our products 
and at the same time used their depre- 
ciated currencies to nullify our protective 
tariff. The “Buy American” movement 
has, from the very beginning, been a de- 
fensive movement—aimed against those 
countries which were attempting to glut 
our markets and break down our price 
structure with depreciated currencies. It 
is a credit to the members of the League 
of American Salesmen, and those publi- 
cations which gave their editorial support 
to the “Buy American” movement, that 
this victory has been won—at least so 
far as Britain is concerned. Since Great 
Britain and her associated nations are 
by far our best overseas markets, it can 
safely be said that the main objective of 
the “Buy American” campaign has been 
attained. 


More Work to Do 


However, this does not mean that mem- 
bers of the League should let down in 
their efforts to combat the sale of foreign 
goods which are giving American manu- 
facturers unfair competition. We learned 
the other day of a raid which certain 
Japanese manufacturers are making on 
the American market. 

This Japanese outfit had appropriated 
the firm name of the famous American 


firm, The Stanley Works, long inter- 
nationally known tool manufacturers of 
New Britain, Connecticut. Not content 
with calling themselves The Stanley Elec- 
tric Lamp Works, this outfit had appro- 
priated the color scheme long used by 
this fine old American firm. Their pack- 
ages are an almost exact imitation of the 
original Stanley Works packages in both 
design and color. A circular issued by the 
Japanese concern advertising lamps 
would deceive nine out of ten buyers. 
They would think immediately that it was 
The Stanley Works of New Britain and 
not this other Japanese upstart that was 
advertising the lamps. 


Bold Attempts to Cheat 


It is this type of foreign competition 
that the League of American Salesmen 
must continue to fight in its campaign to 
provide more work for American labor. 
In another case brought to our attention 
a Japanese lamp was decorated with a 
scroll which, at first glance, appeared to 
be the famous monogram of General 
Electric—the familiar GE worked into a 
script scroll. Upon careful inspection it 
was plain that the lamp was not carrying 
the well-known GE, used to identify 
General Electric products, but that it was 
merely a slick and amazingly bold attempt 
to cash in on the good will of General 
Electric with a totally inferior Japanese 
product. 

We have been told that certain manu- 
facturers in other foreign countries have 
made similarly bold attempts to fool 
American buyers with fake trade-mark 
insignia, near enough like American 
trade-marks to fool many buyers, but not 
quite near enough to run afoul of the 
law. 

There are two types of foreign mer- 
chandise and two types of foreign manu- 
facturers. One is the foreign manufac- 
turer who has built a world-wide reputa- 
tion for quality, has developed a highly 
superior article (Continued on paye 60) 











When a customer gets his tail 
feathers up, a salesman might 
as well forget the “right and 
wrong” of it and approach the 
problem from the standpoint 
of what he can say to square 
himself and his house in the 
customer’s eyes 


HE sales manager was mad clean 
‘ko That order for lawn 

sprinklers which Jones had sold to 
Barker Brothers of Tulsa, had back-fired 
and back-fired loudly. And it was all be- 
cause Jones had done a sloppy selling 
job. Like a good many other salesmen 


Smoothing 


Out the 
Ruffled 


Customer 


The fifth of a series 
of articles on letters 
the salesmen write by 
a nationally known 
authority on letters 
that sell 


By CAMERON 
McPHERSON 


he had not posted the price changes in his 
catalog, and when the price advanced on 
number 692 lawn sprinklers a few weeks 
ago, he did not catch it. As a result the 
order went in at the wrong price, and had 
to be sent back. In the meantime Jones 
had gone on to Oklahoma City. The elder 
Barker—whose favorite indoor sport is 
to write caustic letters—had just written 
in to tell the company what he thought 
about Jones and his way of doing busi- 
ness. Here is the letter: 


Mansfield & Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

We have your communication advis- 
ing us that there has been an increase 
in the price of number 692 sprinklers, 
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and that you cannot fill our order at 
the price quoted us under date of 
March 15 by your salesman. 

Please be advised that you can take 
your choice between shipping this 
order at the aforementioned price, or 
dropping us from your list of cus- 
tomers. 

When we do business with a manu- 
facturer we expect him to stand behind 
the prices quoted by his salesman. If 
your company sees fit to employ sales- 
men who do not know prices you must 
expect to suffer the consequences. 

The price entered upon the order 
was accepted by your salesman and we 
expect the order to be filled AT 
ONCE. 

Yours truly, 
Barker Broruers 
Per J. B. Barker 


What was the sales manager to do 
about it? His first impulse was to call 
Barker Brothers long distance and charge 
the call back against Jones’s commission 
account. Beyond question he would have 
been justified in doing so. But this was 
the third time within a month that Jones 
had done the same thing, and it was be- 
coming serious. So he decided to teach 
Jones a lesson by passing the buck to 
him and letting him smooth out the 
ruffled customer himself. 

Jones got the letter at Wichita. “I'll fix 
that up in two shakes of a pup’s tail,” 
he said to himself. “I’ll write the old boy 
a letter that will make him ashamed of 
himself. How does he get that way? He 
knows blamed well that no order is ac- 
cepted until it is passed by the house, and 
if he doesn’t know it, it is about time that 
he was finding out.” And write him he 
did. This is substantially what he said, as 
I got the story fromm Jack Barker: 


Dear Barker: 

What’s all the shootin’ about? 
Honestly, I am surprised that a good 
friend of mine—like yourself—would 


write the house a letter like yours 
of March 19. 

If your object was to get me in bad, 
you succeeded—because Wynatt is so 
mad that I wouldn’t be surprised if I 
get canned when I get back to K. C. 

Certainly you must know that all our 
orders are sold subject to acceptance 
in Kansas City, and the price I 
quoted you was just a memorandum 
price. The advance doesn’t amount to 
enough to fuss about, anyway. 

Now I’m going to ask you to be a 
good sport and wire the house to ship 
the sprinklers at the advanced price, 
and I'll buy you a lunch next time I am 
in Tulsa. 

Cordially yours, 


Well, as you may have guessed, the 
letter had just the opposite effect that 
Jones had hoped. Instead of smoothing 
our Merchant Barker’s ruffled feelings it 
made matters worse. It was like putting 
out a fire with gasoline. And when I 
happened along a few days later, Barker 
took delight in telling me what he thought 
of Jones. He emphatically asserted that 
“he was washed up for good and all” with 
Jones and the house he represented—or 
should I say misrepresented? 

It takes real tact and salesmanship to 
smooth out a customer whose fur has 
been rubbed the wrong way. Jones should 
have known better than to write such a 
letter. I am sure that if he had read it 
aloud to somebody before mailing it, he 
would never have sent it. But the root 
of the trouble was not so much the letter 
itself, as it was Jones’s attitude. Instead 
of admitting to himself that he had pulled 
a boner, and deserved to be bawled out, 
he got mad at the customer. He evidently 
has, what so many other salesmen seem to 
have, one of those “How do you get that 
way” complexes. And no salesman can 
smooth out disgruntled customers with 
that point of view. There may be a good 
deal of bunk in the old saying that the 
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customer is always right, but when it 
comes to smoothing them out it is the 
only safe plan to follow. 

Had I been in Jones’s shoes, and been 
guilty of his negligence in keeping up 
my price book, I am sure that I would 
have felt mighty bad about it. In order to 
square myself and hold the Barker ac- 
count as well as get the order through 
at the increased price, I would have taken 
the blame like a man, and written Mr. 
Barker as follows: 


Dear Mr. Barker: 

I don’t blame you at all for being 
mad about that order for number 692 
lawn sprinklers. 

I am sure had I been in your place, 
I would have cancelled the order on the 
spot. You would only be treating me 
as I deserve to be treated, if you did. 

I am not going to give you any 
explanation, because I know that ail 
the explanations in the world never 
explain a mistake such as I have made. 
And above all I want to hold your 
good will and friendship. 

But I do hope that you will treat 
me, as you know I would treat you 
were our positions reversed, and wire 
the house at my expense, to ship the 
law sprinklers at the new price. 

That will help me out of a tight 
hole, and I am sure that you will have 
no trouble in quickly moving the 
sprinklers at a nice profit. 

I was talking today with Hank 
Brown, who has an up-and-coming 
store on Main Street here, and he told 
me that his sprinkler business this 
year was running 100 per cent ahead 
of last year. I’m sure yours will be 
just as good once you get the goods 
in and start advertising them. 

Yours truly, 


I say that is the kind of letter I 
think I would have written had I been in 
Jones’s shoes. Knowing Old Man Barker 
as I do, I know that he is just like most 


successful merchants—he is a square 
shooter. Most men are. And I contend 
that any man who has any sense of fair- 
ness is always willing and ready to for- 
give a man who frankly admits his mis- 
take and doesn’t try to alibi out of it. 

You would yourself. 

Some of my fellow salesmen might 
argue that Barker was just trying to take 
advantage of a mistake to do a little fancy 
chiseling. They might hold, and not with- 
out reason, that Barker was fully aware 
when he wrote that letter the sprinklers 
were sold subject to acceptance in Kansas 
City. Legally there is no way he could 
have made the order stick. But that is all 
beside the point. When a customer gets 
his tail feathers up, a salesman might as 
well forget the “right and the wrong” 
of it, and approach the problem from the 
standpoint of what he can say to square 
himself and his house in the customer’s 
eyes. That is where the principle: “The 
customer is always right” comes in. 

On the other hand, when a customer 
deliberately and with obvious intent sets 
out to get some special concession—say 
an unearned discount—great harm can 
be done by taking an apologetic position. 
Such situations should be turned to ad- 
vantage, and used to impress upon a 
customer the square deal policy of the 
house. I will make this point clear with 
two imaginary letters which a salesman 
could write to a customer who had kicked 
up a row because the treasurer had re- 
turned a “clipped” check. The first ex- 
ample, illustrates the wrong approach. 
It might pacify the customer, but it would 
do so at the cost of his respect for the 
house and its salesman: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

Upon my return to the office, I 
learned from Mr. Cash that he had 
returned your last check because ‘it did 
not correspond to the charge on our 
ledgers. 

I told Mr. Cash that I thought he 
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was making a mistake in returning a 
check from a good customer like you, 
just because of a few cents difference. 
I am afraid you may feel we do not 
appreciate your business. 
Unfortunately there is nothing I can 
do in the matter. It is one of our rules 
which I am powerless to alter, but if 
you will overlook the incident I will 
promise to more than make up the 
sum involved in some other way at the 
first opportunity. 
Yours truly, 


This letter is weak on three points: (1) 
It strengthens the customer’s conviction 
that he is right in believing that he is 
entitled to special treatment because of 
the business he has been giving your 
house. It therefore makes matters just 
that much worse. (2) It breaks down the 
customer’s respect for the salesman, be- 
cause no man has much use for a sales- 
man who does not stand loyally behind 
his house. (3) It is bad business because 
it proves to a customer, what he has long 
suspected, that your house does not have 
a one-price-for-all policy. 

But if you, as a salesman, accept the 
situation as an opportunity to impress 
the customer that he is asking a favor 
which you are unwilling to grant all your 
customers, he will not only feel ashamed 
for claiming the discount, but will be 
more likely to accept your prices and 
terms without bickering. You have con- 
vinced him that you are a one-price, one- 
policy house. This kind of letter will 
do that: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

I was sorry to learn, upon my return 
to the office, that you were angry at 
Mr. Cash for returning your check. 

But what would you think of us, Mr. 
Smith, if we had accepted it? I know 
if I came into your store and bought 
a suit of clothes, and then offered you 
less than the price marked on the 
ticket, that most likely I would get 


thrown out on my neck in short order. 

You have a wonderful reputation in 
Bloomington as a square deal store. 
When a customer pays you $75 for a 
suit, he knows that nobody else in town 
could buy that suit for a dollar less. 
That is why you are so successful. 

And the same thing is true with us. 
It is not the $2.97 involved. You know 
that. But like yourself we are proud 
of our reputation for treating all our 
customers alike—even down to the last 
dime. And I know you wouldn’t have 
it otherwise. 

I just wanted to be sure that you 
understood our position, and to have 
you know that it is because we so 
highly value your confidence and good 
will that we may at times seem to 
lean backwards in treating every- 
body alike. 

Very truly yours, 


You will agree with me, I know, that 
this is a much better letter. It may not at 
once entirely succeed in smoothing out 
the customer; he may still insist—if only 
to save his face—that you don’t appre- 
ciate his business. 

Most of the difficulty which salesmen 
get into, when they attempt to smooth 
out a ruffled customer—and this applies 
in personal selling as well as in letters 
—can be traced to their desire to let the 
company “hold the bag.” Many times have 
I had salesmen say to me: “Those damn 
fools back at the office seem to have a 
knack of doing the wrong thing at the 
wrong time. But you just leave it to me. 
I’ll tell them. Don’t let it bother you for 
a minute.” This may seem to be the easy 
way to handle an irate customer. But it 
is seldom the wise way, and very often a 
disastrous way. For awhile you may think 
that a customer is giving you his busi- 
ness just because it is you but it has been 
demonstrated time after time by sales- 
men who have left one company to go 
with another, that this is not always true. 











AVE we let this hand-to-mouth 
H buying bugaboo go too far? 
Haven’t we all decided in our own 
minds that there is nothing to do about 
it but accept it? Haven’t we indulged in 
a lot of self-kidding, to the effect that 
after all we must not overload our cus- 
tomers—-that we must help them keep 
their inventory down, down, down? 

Of course, there has been, in the past, 
some justification for pint-size buying 
when what our customers needed was a 
barrelful. Prices were going down, busi- 
ness was dropping off, and no one knew 
what was ahead. But like all other “good 





It’s Time 
to Ask for 
Bigger Orders 


By JOHN 
L. SCOTT 


ideas” we ran this one into the ground, 
until we have made wholesalers over into 
retailers, and retailers, many of them at 
least, are not retailers at all but simply 
glorified catalog thumbers, showing buy- 
ers catalog pictures instead of merchan- 
dise, and offering to “order it for you,” 
when a customer walks into a store. 

Business might actually be fairly good 
today if it weren’t for the eternal answer 
to a fourth or a third of all retail cus- 
tomers, “We're just out of that, but we'll 
have some in soon.” 

If there is a better way to lose a cus- 
tomer no one has yet discovered it. When 
the banks had to say, “Sorry, we’re just 
out of money, but we'll let you have some 
soon,” the president had to take a hand 
in the matter and close the banks. Well 
if he looked into the retail situation today 
he’d have to declare a retail moratorium 
too! For their stocks are gone. 

Typical of the way stocks are down 
was this writer’s experience at Angola, 
Indiana. He broke a shoe lace and walked 
into a nice-appearing department store 
on the court house square to buy a pair. 
The department store was “just out.” The 
clerk there directed me to another store 
across the square. They had one pair of 
laces of the kind I wanted, about six other 
pairs of all other different kinds! In one 
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day recently I found stores out of common 
sizes or styles of the following articles: 
1. Windshield wiper; 2. Kodak films; 3. 
Size 74%, grey hat; 4. Large size tube of 
Williams’ Shaving Cream, and 5. Corona 
black typewriter ribbons. Every store 
visited was a good size store, where you’d 
expect to find fair stocks. And every item 
asked for was a standard seller, in regu- 
lar styles or sizes. 

I’m still using a worn-out typewriter 
ribbon, I took no photographs over a 
week-end, depriving people of work and 
clerks of commissions on sales. I’m wear- 
ing a disreputable looking hat. The only 
article I bought that day was a windshield 
wiper and I simply had to have it. 


Condition Is National 


In a report just issued by The Dartnell 
Corporation, based on a national survey, 
it was found that stocks were never so 
low, that trade is being hampered, and 
buying discouraged because of a lack of 
sufficient stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

Here are some of the reasons for urg- 
ing buyers to sign bigger orders. 1. Losses 
of business due to lack of merchandise, 
particularly in limited assortments of 
styles and sizes. Consumers as a rule are 
buying only for immediate requirements, 
and do not come into the market until 
the goods are more or less urgently 
needed. For this reason there is little op- 
portunity to persuade consumers to wait 
for the goods to be ordered. 

2. The drift of more desirable trade 
toward stores maintaining adequate 
stocks. The more desirable the trade is, 
the more likely it is to go where there are 
the best assortments for comparison and 
selection. Once there, it is likely to stay 
there. 

3. Possibilities of a shortage with in- 
creasing demand. With jobbers’ and manu- 
facturers’ stocks on hand reduced to a 
minimum, prompt shipments of desirable 
merchandise could not be depended upon 


in the event of a change in conditions 
bringing about a revival of public con- 
fidence. The volume of latent demand for 
merchandise that would be released under 
such circumstances is obviously very 
great, and might bring about an actual 
shortage of goods for the time being. 

4. Offsetting inventory losses by buy- 
ing at the bottom. The present abnormally 
low prices in a number of nonperishable 
lines afford the opportunity for a demon- 
stration that by purchasing in larger 
quantities now, the dealer can reduce the 
average cost of his entire stock and offset 
or equalize some of the losses on inven- 
tory in the past few years. 

These are some of the best arguments 
for bigger orders. But there are others. 
One concern found its salesmen selling 
many small orders for express shipments. 
All too often another 25 or 30 pounds 
would have brought the shipment into 
the freight classification and saved the 
buyer considerable in transportation 


charges. 
An Idea That Helped 


Making up a list of weights per dozen 
of all its items the company sent this list 
to the salesmen, urged the men to sell 
dealers enough for freight shipments. The 
salesmen fell in with the idea and soon 
they were selling freight shipments to 
many buyers who had been paying the 
extra costs of express shipments. In many 
cases it was found that dealers would 
often order merchandise weighing only a 
few pounds less than enough for a money 
saving freight shipment. 

An automotive parts jobber found that 
too many dealers were ordering too many 
split packages, too many below-average 
orders. They prepared a chart showing 
the items that would generally be used 
together. In one group, for example, were 
listed all the motor parts, another all the 
transmission parts, to encourage sales- 
men to sell and dealers to buy complete 
lots of parts. (Continued on page 40) 








INTERIOR Of the new Westinghouse sales truck, showing the large number of ap- 





pliances carried for demonstration. The Expando body permits the telescoping of 
the sides and top into much smaller space than is shown above when the truck is 


traveling 


The Westinghouse Motorized 


Sample Room 


WO electric ranges, two washers, 
[sons two vacuum cleaners, a re- 
frigerator, and a complete line of 
smaller home appliances—all these items 
are carried in the new Westinghouse roll- 
ing sample rooms which recently went 
on the road, manned by salesmen and in- 
structors for the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company. 
Expando bodies, built on Dodge truck 


[28] 


chassis, provide room not only for the dif- 
ferent appliances but for a considerable 
number of purposes. The Expando bodies, 
which are becoming popular in sales work, 
are made so that the sides and top can 
be pushed out and up, and heightened and 
widened when the truck is parked. When 
traveling, the sides and top are telescoped 
to bring the body size down to the 
ordinary limits of other trucks. 
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According to the sales promotion de- 
partment of Westinghouse the primary 
purpose of the truck is to enable West- 
inghouse salesmen to carry a complete 
line of their products to the door of every 
retailer in their territories. With this 
truck the salesman is independent of 
catalogs, hotel sample rooms and other 
devices used to interest dealers in the 
merchandise. Nor does the salesman have 
to waste time trying to get the dealer to 
visit a display room. 

Westinghouse attaches great impor- 
tance to the proper training of retailers 
and retail salesmen. With this truck it 
will be possible for the Westinghouse 
salesman to hold a “meeting” of sales- 
people inside his truck, showing the most 
successful methods of demonstrating the 
various appliances. In the truck he will 
not be bothered by interruptions from 
store visitors, but can concentrate on the 
business at hand. 

Still-another use for the truck will be 





in house-to-house canvassing and sales 
work by leading Westinghouse dealers. 
Announcements will be made, heralding 
the coming of the truck to various sec- 
tions of cities. Prospective purchasers 
will be persuaded to visit the truck and 
inspect the various appliances on display. 

This new sales program is typical of 
the aggressive merchandising tactics not 
only of the Westinghouse organizations 
but of other modern organizations whose 
members are no longer content to sit in 
salesrooms and wait for customers to 
come in and ask to have appliances dem- 
onstrated to them. 

Expando bodies can be built on any 
type of chassis and can be built with 
almost any conceivable kind of interior 
equipment for use in sales work. Sales- 
men in many different lines have adopted 
trucks of this kind for use in carrying 
bulky samples direct to their prospective 
buyers and dealers and for helping those 
dealers sell consumers. 


To att outward appearances the Westinghouse sample room on wheels is just 
an ordinary truck when it is telescoped for traveling. The sides and top are built so 
as to permit expansion to make room for visitors 








The Biggest Word in 


Salesmanship 


By C. E. STEFFEY, vice president 
Addressograph-Mulligraph Corporation 





Witn the usual sources of orders 
dried up our successful salesmen have 
been able to find new uses, and new buy- 
ers for our equipment. And every order 
has presented a challenge to the sales- 
man’s resourcefulness and ability 


ERE biggest word in selling today is 
([[sesourcetinen Some of the quali- 

ties we looked for in salesmen a few 
years back have dwindled in importance. 
We used to look for men who could go 
out all day long and turn door knobs, 
making one call after another, going 
through a simple sales demonstration. 
This type of work, a few years ago, would 
inevitably produce a fair amount of busi- 
ness for any salesman. 

We knew that if we could induce a 
salesman to make enough calls that the 
law of averages would insure him enough 
business to show a profit to the house 
and bring him a comfortable living. But 
in many lines of selling this isn’t true to- 
day. Just making calls isn’t enough. 


New Sales Ideas Needed 


Today when a specialty salesman makes 
calls in the usual way he hears “no” on 
all sides. People simply inundate him with 
objections, excuses and “reasons” for not 
buying. The stock arguments, which were 
once sufficient, do not interest business 
men now. 

In reading the foregoing paragraphs 
one might jump to the conclusion that I 
am offering an alibi for salesmen. One 
might think that I am admitting there is 
no business to be had. This is far from 
my intention. There is business, and there 
are salesmen who are getting it. But they 
are not the same men who were pushing 
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their quota records up off the top of the 
score boards a few years ago. 

I want to repeat that resourcefulness 
is the biggest word in selling today. Let 
me give an example. One of our salesmen 
had been calling on a firm which for many 
years has been Addressograph and Multi- 
graph users. Our equipment in its plant 
has given satisfaction from every stand- 
point. It is in daily use. Its business had 
grown for ten or fifteen years and at 
frequent intervals our salesmen sold them 
additional equipment. But its business has 
been decreasing in late years. 

Instead of running our equipment to 
capacity as was once the habit, this or- 
ganization now operates its Multigraph 
and Addressograph equipment consider- 
ably under its capacity. It seemed, on the 
surface, impossible to interest this com- 
pany in any additions to its equipment, 
although some of it could be profitably 
replaced with more modern equipment. 
But like many other concerns the heads 
of the company had decreed a policy of 
no equipment buying. 


Finding the Right Appeal 


During this period our salesman kept 
up his regular calls, at each call trying 
to learn a little more about the various 
features of the customer’s office routine 
and operations. Last fall he discovered a 
lead that led to an order. He found that 
a large volume of work needed by this 
customer was being sent outside to be 
handled. Having no equipment to handle 
this class of work the company was pay- 
ing a considerable sum each month to have 
it done elsewhere. 

With this lead our salesman made an 
investigation of the production costs when 
this work was “farmed out,” as compared 
with production costs if it were done in 
the customer’s own office. He found a 
large saving possible provided some addi- 
tional Multigraph equipment were in- 
stalled. When he pointed out this saving 
the men charged with the responsibility 





Ir 1s not what the salesman has in 
his brief case that counts today. What 
he has in his head is the all important 
consideration, declares Mr. Steffey 


of issuing the material were interested. 
But they told our salesman frankly that 
the company simply wasn’t buying any- 
thing. Both men refused point blank to 
ask for an appropriation to buy the 
equipment. 

Under ordinary circumstances a sales- 
man might have thought himself justified 
in stopping there. He had pointed out a 
possible saving. He had made a careful 
survey of the prospect’s needs. He had 
obtained the prospect’s agreement that 
his figures were correct; and he had told 
his story to the men who had formerly 
bought from him. Yet, nevertheless, he was 
up against a stone wall when it came to 
getting the order signed. No member of 
the organization that our salesman had 
ever contacted would take the responsi- 
bility of signing the order; nor would 
they ask any officer of the company to 
authorize the purchase. 
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Back to the sales office went our sales- 
man for a more thorough study of the 
proposition. He checked over his figures 
until he was certain there could be no 
possibility of an error. Then he compared 
the savings with the monthly payments on 
the equipment when sold on a deferred 
payment basis. 

He found that the savings would more 
than take care of the payments. With a 
new proposition he went back to the pros- 
pect, asked permission to present the pro- 
posal to the president of the company. 
After considerable persuasion he was suc- 
cessful in getting the purchasing agent 
and office manager to take him into the 
president’s office. Of course, the president 
was about to dismiss all three of them 
with his stock answer, “We're not buy- 
ing anything at all now.” But our sales- 
man was ready for him. He showed the 
monthly savings, compared them with the 
payments. In a few minutes he had shown 
that the equipment would pay for itself 
in a given number of months. The presi- 
dent was too astute a business man to 
turn down such a sound investment. 


Salesmen “On Their Own” 


My point in describing this sale is to 
bring out the need for great resourceful- 
ness on the part of every salesman in the 
field today. There was no one back at 
the home office who could tell this sales- 
man how to handle this prospect. There 
was nothing in any sales manual ever 
written that could describe this case, for 
it was an unusual one. The salesman had 
nothing in his brief case that would tell 
him how to close this order. He had to 
find the need for our equipment and then 
find a way to show the prospect why it 
was better to buy it than to stick to his 
resolution to buy nothing. 

There was a time when a salesman had 
everything in his brief case that he needed 
to obtain a fair volume of business. To- 
day the material in his brief case may 
help, but it is the kind of material in 


his head that really lands or loses the 
order. People used to buy equipment such 
as ours because others found it profitable. 
Now, no matter what we can point out 
in the way of facts that show how other 
people are profitably using our equipment, 
we must show each individual prospect 
how and where he can use our equip- 
ment to his own profit. 

Today nearly 90 per cent of our busi- 
ness is what we call “special” business. 
That is, 90 per cent of the machines we 
ship today are built to order, each ma- 
chine with different attachments, de- 
signed to do some type of work our ma- 
chines have never done in the past. Our 
salesmen are almost inventors as well as 
salesmen. Their resourcefulness has put 
Addressographs and Multigraphs to work 
doing jobs even our engineers had not 
anticipated. Almost daily we receive in- 
quiries from salesmen asking for addi- 
tional attachments or devices to enable 
our equipment to do some type of work 
it has never done before. These inquiries 
are the result of the most careful kind 
of analyzing and investigation of every 
possible clue which may lead to a sale. 
The men in our organization who have 
been successful during the past few years 
have been the men who have literally gone 
through their prospects’ offices with a fine- 
tooth comb, overlooking no opportunity 
to find a chance to show where our equip- 
ment would save money. 


Finding Many New Uses 


This type of work on the part of our 
salesmen has not only enabled them to 
keep their heads above water, but it has 
vastly increased the selling possibilities 
of our line. We have, in the past few 
years, discovered uses and applications 
for our equipment we didn’t dream of in 
times when orders were easier to obtain. 

Our entire sales appeal has changed, al- 
though I suspect that there are some sales- 
men who haven’t quite caught up with the 
change and are (Continued on page 59) 
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Taking Winter’s Creaks Out 


of Your 


HE best investment a salesman can 
Toe at this time of the year, if he 

drives his own car, is to have it 
checked over from stem to stern, put in 
good condition for summer’s hard driving. 
Such an investment may save a lot of 
lost time and considerable expense later 
in the summer. 

The vast majority of trouble we en- 
counter in today’s automobiles comes 
from the electrical system. So in this 
spring overhaul let’s see that the electri- 
cal system is carefully checked. Go over 
the wiring, check the ignition, and per- 
haps put in some new spark plugs. If the 
charging rate has been set up for the 
winter, have it set back and adjusted for 
summer driving. 


Some Things to Do 


Now then, look after the radiator. Get 
rid of all the alcohol, anti-freeze sotu- 
tions or glycerine that you’ve had in the 
radiator during the winter. Flush out the 
radiator thoroughly so there will be no 
chance of poor circulation in warm 
weather when the radiator is most im- 
portant. 

During the winter you have probably 
been overworking your choke. This has 
diluted the oil in your crankcase. In the 
operation of your engine the oil is con- 
stantly being diluted with unburned fuel, 
water vapor and acid from the exhaust 
gases. Then, of course, there are carbon 
and road dust which are constantly ac- 
cumulating in the motor. 

You will want to have your oil changed 
from winter to summer oil. With warmer 
weather, faster speeds and longer trips 


Old Car 


which your car will have to undergo for 
the next several months you'll want noth- 
ing less than the very best oil. Take the 





Tett the mechanic everything you 
want done to your car. Don’t depend too 
much on his initiative in calling your at- 
tention to all the things that may need 
repairing or adjusting 
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manufacturer’s advice and don’t drive up 
to a filling station and tell the attendant 
to fill ’er up with some summer oil and 
grease. Pick out a good oil, preferably 
one that is sold at every town in your 
territory, and stick to it. Most automo- 
biles would last twice as long if they 
were given proper lubrication. 

Many veteran automobile drivers are 
turning to graphite lubricants for dif- 
ferentials and transmissions. Graphite 
will stick to the gears in the hottest 
weather and under the severest driving 
conditions and will afford a thorough 
lubrication. In winter time graphite 
doesn’t harden or thicken and provides 
lubrication that’s as near perfect as lu- 
brication can be. 


Check Brakes and Wheels 


If your car is several years old be sure 
to have the brakes tested, and if they need 
relining don’t take a chance. A careful 
check-up by insurance companies shows 
that more than half of the cars involved 
in traffic accidents are old cars with de- 
fective brakes. With the higher speeds we 
all adopt in summer weather, when road 
conditions are better than in winter, good 
brakes are essential to safe driving. 

Along with the brakes check up on your 
steering gear. Don’t casually inspect it 
and say that it is all right. Have it tested 
and tightened if necessary. Have your 
wheels aligned, too. Wheels out of align- 
ment bring unnecessary and preventable 
wear on tires, add to driving difficulties 
and dangers. 

With the bumping over rough roads, 
snow and ice banks, and the general strain 
that winter driving imposes on any car 
it is a good idea to have every bolt 
tightened up when your car undergoes its 
spring overhaul. Not only does this elim- 
inate a lot of squeaking and rattling, 
it may prevent serious trouble and save 
future expense. The most important thing 
on any car is a loose nut or bolt. Don’t 
forget to have the spring shackles taken 
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up, too. If they are loose there is danger. 

Have you noticed the vast number of 
automobiles on the road today with tops 
that have begun to fray, crack, loosen? 
That’s because the owners have let their 
cars stand out in all kinds of weather 
without a much needed annual coat of 
top dressing. Take a careful look at the 
top of your car and if there’s the least 
sign of disintegration have it attended to 
right away. It will save grief and expense 
in the future. 

The following suggestion may sound 
fundamental and even perhaps amateur- 
ish to seasoned automobilists, as most 
salesmen are, but we are making it not- 
withstanding. Get out the instruction 
book, or owner’s manual, that came with 
your car and go over it, particularly the 
points it contains about summer driving, 
care of the car. You'll find some helpful 
suggestions that will bring greater satis- 
faction. Remember the automobile manu- 
facturer wants you to drive a trouble- 
free car and the suggestions in your 
owner’s manual were put there as a result 
of years of experience in building, test- 
ing and driving cars similar to yours. 


Save Yourself Tire Trouble 


With tires at present low prices it 
hardly seems necessary to add much in 
the way of suggestions about tires. Ex- 
cept to say that it is a mighty good time 
to end tire trouble, if you’ve been having 
any, with a new set of tires. Tire prices 
may jump upwards any time, for they 
are selling, in many cases, below the 
figure that allows anyone a profit in 
handling them. 

The same is true of almost every piece 
of equipment that goes into a car. Prices 
were never lower, and there is little 
reason in driving a troublesome car when 
materials and labor are as cheap as they 
are now. Save yourself lost time, trouble, 
and more expense in the future by giving 
your old car a complete overhauling be- 
fore hot weather. 
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Adding machines 
Advertising 

Air conditioning units 
Air compressors 
Ammonia 

Antiformin 

Ash handling equipment 
Automobiles, trucks and bodies 
Belting, rubber and leather 
Boilers 

Barrels 

Bottles 

Bottling machinery 
Carbonating equipment 
Chemicals 

Coal handling machinery 
Compressors carbonic gas 
Conveyors 

Cooling equipment 
Cooperage equipment 
Copper and brass 

Cork 

Electric trucks 


tors, controi panels, meters, signs, ete. 
Elevators 

Engines and turbines 

Filters 

Gauges and meters 





What Brewers Will Buy 


Electrical machinery, generators, mo- ‘ 


Grease and other lubricants 
Hose and fittings, rubber 
Ice and ice manufacturing machinery 


Kegs 

Kilns 

Labels and glue 
Lighting equipment 


Materials handling equipment 

Office supplies and systems 

Packing 

Paint and varnish 

Paste and glues 

Pasteurizing equipment 

Posters 

Power transmission equipment 
Pumps, air, water, beer, refrigerant 
Purifiers, beer, water 

Racking machines 

Separators 

Signs 

Tanks and vats 

Thermometers and temperature con- 
trols 





age 4 
Valves and regulators 
Water purifying and 
uipment 
elding equipnient 
Window displays 


conditioning 








What Will Real Beer Help 
You Sell? 


HERE have been a lot of wild 
Testis and predictions about the 

extent of the economic effect of 
legal beer on business. Beer enthusiasts 
have predicted some rare and wonderful 
things for the country on the advent of 
legal beer. That they have overestimated 
the country’s capacity for beer seems cer- 
tain. That they have been too enthusiastic 
about the economic advantages of legal 


beer is almost a foregone conclusion. 
We've had beer before and with it on tap 
at every corner there still was poverty and 
men were out of work. Legal brewing isn’t 
going to usher in any unprecedented era 
of prosperity riding on the crest of a 
golden and foamy wave of luscious lager. 
No nation has ever yet drunk itself 
into prosperity and this one isn’t either. 
This article is no diatribe against beer 
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and wine, Not by a kegful. But it is an 
attempt to examine some of the possible 
and probable effects of the oceans of legal 
beer that will go foaming through thou- 
sands of taps beginning the morning of 
April 7, 1933. 

‘To begin with there is quite a sizable 
number of states which have, so far, 
turned thumbs down on anything but 
bootleg beer. A large part of the South 
and a number of the western or mountain 
states still prefer Coca Cola and milk for 
cold beverages; or at least their law- 
makers are convinced that these beverages 
are best for their citizens. Only 60 per 
cent of the population lives in “beer” 
states. 

That beer on tap at convenient thirst 
emporiums will divert a certain amount 
of business from the soft drink and milk 
industry is immediately obvious. The net 
gain to the country as far as employment 
and stimulated trade from this class of 
beer drinking will be no more than the 
difference between the tax on a glass of 
soda pop or a glass of milk and the tax 
on a glass of beer. Everybody knows that 
the milk business has boomed ever since 
the saloons were closed. How much beer 
will replace milk isn’t possible to esti- 
mate, but it is true that the milk people 
are all wondering how many workers will 


stop drinking milk at lunch and substi- 
tute a pail of beer for a bottle of milk. 
Only time will give the answer. 

There is another angle to the economic 
value of beer. Take the bottle manufac- 
turing business for example. Right now 
the various bottle plants are inundated 
with orders for beer bottles. It seems as 
if prosperity has settled down on them 
for keeps. We hope it has. But will the 
boom in beer bottles be robbed of its 
effectiveness by a decline in orders for 
milk bottles, ginger ale bottles, soda pop 
bottles? 

We do not want it to seem as if we 
are looking a gift horse in the face, but 
it seems necessary to point out some of 
the possible adverse effects of beer as well 
as some of the blessings. There has been 
so much Pollyanna optimism circulated 
for the past three years, when a little 
more plain speaking about the genuine 
condition of affairs would have been more 
helpful. 

Let us examine the immediate and ob- 
vious advantages of beer. It will bring 
in a lot of tax money to governmental 
agencies sorely in need of tax payments. 
It will increase the business of bottle 
manufacturers (at least momentarily), all 
manner of cooperage plants, box makers, 
ice machinery manufacturers, refriger- 
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ation equipment. It will use considerable 


quantities of pipe, plumbing 
equipment. Store or bar fixture plants 
will obtain large orders and put many 
people to work. The real estate situation 
may be improved in many towns and cities 


and rents may trend upwards for good 


copper 


locations. 

Consumption of malt, rice, corn and 
corn products, hops, sugar and syrup will 
be increased. In 1917, one of the big 
“beer” years the production of fermented 
liquor accounted for the use of 2,770,- 
964,606 pounds of 125,632,269 


pounds of rice, 666,401,619 pounds of corn 


malt, 
and corn products, 41,958,753 pounds of 
hops, 115,838,410 pounds of sugar and 
syrup. 

Many printers and lithographers will 
profit from beer’s return. Brewers were 
always big users of advertising materials 

posters, display cards, lithographed 
signs and metal trays. One salesman is 
said to have sold 29 carloads of paper 
for one large St. Louis brewery’s labels 
alone. 

Printers’ Ink, an advertising trade 
paper, estimates that brewers will spend 
$13,000,000 in advertising during the first 
year of legal beer. If this estimate is any- 
where near correct this sum will provide 
work for many artists, engravers, com- 
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and 


positors, lithographers, pressmen 
binders, paper mills, ink makers. 

Raising hops, production of which has 
fallen in the past few years, will stimu- 
late farm trade in certain areas. New ma- 
chinery and implements will be purchased 
by farmers who go in for raising crops 
of this kind. 

How much beer will relieve unemploy- 
ment remains to be seen. Brewing does 
not require vast hordes of men in the 
Being a_ chemical 
there’s comparatively a small amount of 


breweries. process 
labor required. Much of the bottling and 
loading is done by automatic machinery. 
Being bulky and heavy beer will require 
many trucks and workmen to deliver it 
to consumers and the brewers may buy 
enough trucks to boost truck sales ap- 
preciably. 

In St. Louis reports have it that 5,000 
workers have already been hired by the 
brewers ready to start making beer with 
a kick. Brewers allied industrial 
plants are said to have spent in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000,000 in rehabilitating 
plants. Anheuser-Busch is spending $7,- 
000,000 on new equipment. 

Here are some of the highlights of the 
beer situation at present. There is a flood 
of orders for hops from Oregon, barley, 
(Continued on page 61) 


and 


malt and corn 









ITH an entire nation staying 
W iene nights, staying away from 

theaters, talking pictures, con- 
certs, cabarets, it was inevitable that some 
form of home entertainment, to while 
away the long hours once spent in more 
expensive pastimes, be created. 

As is so often the case nothing new was 
found, but an old idea was dusted off 
and made to serve. As everybody knows 
we are in the midst of a jig-saw puzzle 
craze that is sweeping the country, mak- 
ing work and bringing orders to sales- 
men in many different lines. 


In a Sales Contest 


Typical of the manner in which jig- 
saw puzzles were drafted into sales work 
is the use made of the jig-saw idea by 
A. E. Schwartz, that live-wire head of 
the Minnesota Northern Power Company 
sales department. Having planned a sales 
contest for his salesmen to begin on 
February 4 to continue until March 24, 
Schwartz decided to send out an an- 
nouncement of the contest in the form of 
a jig-saw puzzle. 

The contest took the form of a sen- 
sational prize fight, the contestants being 
“Old Man” Putemoff and “Two Fisted” 
Selling. The announcement, in exact imi- 
tation of a regular prize fight advertise- 
ment, was mounted on board cut up into 
the usual puzzle shapes and mailed to the 
salesmen in a bag. On the label of the 
bag there was the following announce- 
ment: “Records prove to us that our sales 
organizations know that hard work pays. 
Therefore you would hardly expect me 
to mail as important an announcement 
as this without some work attached to it.” 


The Jig-Saw Puzzle Breaks 


Into Salesmanship 


[38] 


The “work” consisted of putting the 
puzzle together. 

The novel method of announcing this 
contest brought new interest on the part 
of the salesmen and as this is being writ- 
ten reports indicate that the contest was 
a big success. 

However, this plan of using jig-saw 
puzzles is but one phase of a national fad 
that has started many an idle plant to 
work, and brought orders to many sales- 
men in a wide variety of lines. 

Quick to appreciate the far-reaching 
significance of the new craze hardware 
salesmen sold large quantities of jig 
saws to hardware and other stores to be 
sold to people who wanted to devise their 
own puzzles. The Bunting Hardware 
Company of Kansas City sold ninety-five 
jig saws at $19.50 each in 1932 and Frank 
Spink, secretary of that company, writes 
in Hardware Age that he expects to sell 
one thousand jig saws in 1933 if business 
keeps up as it started the first two months 
of the year. 


Puzzles Boost Sales 


Recently he ordered sixty gross of saw 
blades, and when the blades arrived he 
had back orders for every one of them. 
So great has been the demand that jig- 
saw blades have advanced 20 per cent in 
price since the craze got under way. 

In the Bunting store you can buy pic- 
tures, glue, basswood as well as all other 
needed supplies for making your own jig- 
saw puzzles. Hundreds of people who had 
never thought of owning home workshops 
have installed small workshops to make 
their own jig-saw puzzles or to make 
puzzles and sell them. One man who 
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CoMMANDING the leisure 
hours in millions of homes 
jig-saw puzzles have brought 
new business to salesmen in 
a wide variety of industries 


started with a $19.50 jig saw kept buy- 
ing more and more tools until he had 
spent $600 for tools. He became so in- 
terested in the things he could make in 
his home workshop that he gave up golf 
entirely. 

One large plywood manufacturer states 
that the jig-saw puzzle craze has been 
responsible for selling two to three mil- 
lion feet of plywood per month for the 
past several months. A glue manufac- 
turer states that the special casein glue 
favored by jig-saw puzzle makers has 
sold so rapidly that sales will be double 
the figure of last year. Saw blade makers 
have experienced a veritable “run” of 
orders, while the lithographers of prints 
suitable for jig-saw puzzles have sold out 
stocks of prints and started the presses 
running on new ones. 

There has been a boom in the small 
motor business. One store sold all the 
small second-hand motors it could gather 
up in its town and is now selling large 
quantities of new motors, suitable for 





operating the -jig saws put to work in 
puzzle making. 

Lithographers who have been alert to 
cash in on the craze had obtained enor- 
mous orders from well-known advertisers 
who have offered jig-saw puzzles in ex- 
change for package labels and for other 
small considerations. The radio announce- 
ments of free jig-saw puzzles have 
brought replies by the millions. One well- 
known lithographing house in New York, 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., has 
turned out advertising puzzles by the mil- 
lion for McKesson & Robbins, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company, for Listerine, 
Pepsodent, Prophylactic tooth brushes, 
Toddy, Westinghouse Lamps, Sapolin and 
many other well-known products. 

Jig-saw puzzle parties have been taken 
up by society and thousands of parties 
have been arranged on different variations 
of puzzle solving plans. One popular type 
of party is built around what is called 
jig-saw poker. When the guests arrive 
each guest is given a small puzzle. At a 
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given signal everybody starts solving the 
puzzle, and the guest who is first to com- 
plete putting his puzzle together collects 
a cent for every piece of every puzzle 
that the other guests have been unable 
to solve. Thus if one guest has ten pieces 
unused in his puzzle he pays ten cents, 
if he has a hundred unused pieces to his 
puzzle he pays a dollar. After the collee- 
tion all the guests change places and start 
working 
puzzles, the first one to complete his puz- 


their neighbors’ — unfinished 
vile, again collects from the others, and 
they start over again until all the puzzles 
are completed. 

Winnetka, linois, 
started out renting jig-saw puzzles as a 


Two salesmen in 


sideline, and developed a regular route, 
like a 
driver, They quickly developed such a 


milk-wagon or laundry-wagon 
big list of customers who were renting 
puzzles regularly that they resigned from 
their positions and went into the jig-saw 
puzzle renting business on a big’ seale. 
Department stores, stationery — stores, 
novelty stores, have developed jig-saw 
puzzle renting businesses that have be- 


come as important as their book rental 
libraries. 

Some of the large puzzles rent for 
twenty cents a day and up, depending on 
the size and number of pieces. Another 
phase of the jig-saw puzzle fad is that 
it has increased the sale of bridge tables. 
People who never played bridge in the 
past and who owned no bridge tables 
have bought them to use in solving 
puzzles, 

How long will the eraze last? That's a 
question, the answer to which can be 
little more than a guess, with one man's 
guess as good as another. People pre 
dicted that 
swept the country a few years back, 


cross-word puzzles, which 


would die the death of a rag doll, but 
even today many newspapers still print 
a daily cross-word puzzle; when the 
puzzle is omitted subscribers raise such 
a howl of complaint that the puzzles are 
almost invariably reinserted. So it looks 
as if the jig-saw puzzle business may con- 
tinue indefinitely. At least as long as new 
pictures and new ideas can be brought 
into the puzzles so as to maintain interest. 


It’s Time to Ask for 


Bigger Orders 


(Continued from page 27) 


They make a special effort to sell com- 
plete package units. ‘Take spark plugs, 
for instance. They come packed ten to a 
box. Where the dealer orders a full box 
he will invariably sell the customer a 
complete set of plugs, instead of letting 
the car owner replace two or three plugs 
at a time when he really needs a com- 
plete new set. And another advantage in 
buying in full box units is that the price 
is slightly better for the dealer. 

Another group of salesmen cooperated 
in checking stocks of dealers for quick 


selling items which were not being 
ordered, Combining their lists they made 
up sheets carrying lists of items all deal- 
ers in their line ought to have for spring. 
They were amazed at the number of deal- 
ers who were not going to order these 
items, and closed many sales which other- 
wise would have been lost. 

Every salesman who persuades a deal- 
er to “sweeten” his stock, build up assort- 
ments of sizes, colors, styles so that it is 
really attractive is doing a big share in 
bringing business back to normal. 
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Why Joe McGhee Never 


Lost an Election 


Oe cae could beat Joe McGhee for the office of tax 


collector in a small southwestern county. 


{| Every election that came around, somebody always ran 
against him. Some of his opponents attacked him. But he was 
honest and everybody knew it. 


{| Some said he liked liquor too much. But no one ever saw him 
drunk, although he made no secret of the fact that he took a 


drink occasionally. 


{| Other opponents said he had had the office too long anyway 


and that the voters should give the job to some one else. 


{| There were a thousand different arguments against him. 


But he never lost an election. 


{ “Joe, how in the world can you always win an election?” 


somebody asked him once, “tell us how you do it.” 


{ “Well, there isn’t much to it,” answered Joe, “I just call on 
every voter in the county and ask him to vote for me. While 
the other candidates are sitting around cussing me to their 
friends, I am out secing the voters, and trying to help them 


if I can.” 


| Now let’s change Joe’s words a bit and see how they apply 
to selling, “While other salesmen are sitting around cussing 
conditions, I am out seeing my prospects and trying to help 
them if I can.” Any salesman who can give that answer is as 
sure of getting business today as Joe McGhee was of getting 


votes. E.W. 























What the Cen- 
tury of Prog- 
ress will mean 
to salesmen 


By D. E. 
THOMPSON 


O SALESMAN 
who visits the Cen- 
tury of Progress 


in Chicago can help being 
impressed with one thing: 
That this is the biggest, 
most courageous, most 
progressive project that 
has been undertaken dur- 
ing the whole depression. 
It’s a welcome relief 
from the stories of gloom, 
the half-way measures 
and the cautious meth- 
ods which he encounters 
in his everyday work. In 
fact, it’s one place you 
can go and forget there is 
a depression. And you 
come away from it con- 
vinced that things can be 
done on a large scale in 
spite of pessimism, dis- 
couragement and every- 
thing else. 

That, at least, was my 
first impression of the 
World’s Fair. And it was 
my most lasting impres- 
sion too. There’s_ real 
inspiration is seeing peo- 





A Salesman’s Trip to the 








One of these big 45-foot buses, modernistically 
painted in blue and silver, carried us over the three 
miles of lake front which the World’s Fair buildings 
occupy; (below) to us, Chicago’s inspiring sky line 
seemed to form a fitting background for the Bucking- 
ham Fountain, which stands in Grant Park near the 
entrance to “A Century of Progress” 
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World’s Fair in Chicago 
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RieHT, panoramas 
like this swept before 
our eyes as we toured 


the grounds 


ple actually doing the things that other 
people said couldn’t be done. It sets a 
wonderful example for business concerns 
which say they can’t go ahead with their 
plans because of “conditions.” It’s a mar- 
velous tonic for salesmen who have lis- 
tened to that kind of objections for the 
last three years. 

If they get nothing more from the 
Fair than that inspiration, a trip would 
be well worth while. But there will be 


1 P 
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other advantages too. It will probably 
result in better business later on, because 
after seeing the Fair people aren’t going 
to be satisfied with the same old kinds 
of merchandise or the same old buildings. 

Even though the opening is two months 
away, there are enough buildings and ex- 
hibits completed now to give a pretty 
fair idea of what to expect. A brief ac- 
count of what we saw may be interesting, 
if you are planning to take in the Fair. 


[43] 
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At tHE Administration Building we saw the working plans from which the whole 
Fair is being built 
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As we approached the north entrance to 
the Hall of Science, we felt almost dwarfed by 
these twelve huge pylons grouped in a semi- 


circle about an illuminated electric fountain 


Twenty thou- 
sand separate 
pieces went into 
this Golden Pavil- 
ion of Jehol 


Tus immense 
tower of the Hall 
of Science im- 
pressed us with 
the gigantic size 
of the entire 
undertaking 
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WE were espe- 
cially anzxious to 
see the Travel and 
Transportation 
Building, because 
we understood that 
it was the first im- 
portant application 
of the suspension- 
bridge principle to 
modern  architec- 
ture. It stands at 
the extreme south 
end of the World’s 
Fair grounds 


Apove, as we looked down 
from the rear of this Adminis- 
tration Building, we saw below 
us the lagoon which has been 
formed by the creation of a new 
peninsula off the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Huge buildings are 
being erected on this newly 
made land 
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Ricut, looking 
skyward in the 
Travel and Trans- 
portation Building 
a sight like this 
greeted our eyes. It 
is one of the large 
light troughs which 
illuminate the 
structure. In mod- 
ern building, we 
were told, special 
attention will be 
given to lighting 
effects 


THe Travel 
and Transportation 
Building is 1,000 
feet long, 125 feet 
high and 200 feet 
across, enclosing 
the largest wunob- 
structed area ever 
contaimed under a 
single roof 








Even the en- 
trances to this Fair 
are like nothing 
else that was ever 
seen. When we 
wanted to know 
what this stretch of 
building was, they 
told us that it was 
simply one of the 
many entrances to 
the grounds 
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Tor, right, this 
is the way Chicago 
looked 100 years 
ago. It’s an exact 
reproduction of old 
Fort Dearborn 


Anove, one of 
the dazzling light- 
ing effects which 
you can see by 
visiting the Fair 
at night. Changing 
colors, flood light- 
ing and combina- 
tions of light and 
shadow will dem- 
onstrate new prin- 
ciples of lighting 


Rieut, another 
view of the tower 
of the Hall of 
Science, showing 
the modern charac- 
ter of architecture 














This Month's 
Best Answers 
to Common 
Objections 








“Tm Going to Wait for the Finan- 


, 


cial Situation to Improve’ 


An 
“Did you listen to the president’s speech 
which was broadcast en the night before 
the banking moratorium ended? You 
probably remember that the president 
asked everybody to cooperate with him. 
You remember he said that he couldn’t 
do it all alone, that we are all involved 
and that every one must help. Suppose 
for a moment we forget the cold-blooded 
business side of your situation. Your 
waiting for somebody else to move en- 


Advertising Salesman’s Answer: 


courages others to do the same thing. But 
action on your part will stimulate others 
to action. It will help release a flood of 
pent-up selling energy which is now 
dammed up behind a solid wall of hesi- 
tation. But just let one aggressive com- 
pany, such as yours, in every industry 
release a powerful acvertising effort, that 
dam will be broken and the surging power 
put in motion will break down a vast 
amount of consumer resistance that is 
now holding back complete recovery. 

“I believe you are the kind of man we 
must look to for leadership. Every in- 
dustry, every community, must have ag- 
gressive leadership in these times, just 


as much as the nation must have leader- 


ship. Don’t you want to start something 
in your industry? Don’t you want to have 
the satisfaction of having helped to break 
up the log jam that is holding back the 
flow of business? Of course, you do. And 
there’s nothing that would help so much 
as a timely and aggressive advertising 


drive.” 


A Truck Come-Back: “If 
the banking and financial situation could 


Salesman’s 


reduce the cost of operating those ex- 
pensive old trucks of yours you’d be justi- 
fied in waiting. But the truth is that if 
every bank in America opened up to- 
morrow morning, doing business at a 
normal rate, if deposits increased and 
money was plentiful it would cost you 
just as much more to operate those old 
trucks as it would new ones if there never 
Profit- 
making today is not a matter of expanding 
it 
operating costs, and reducing expenses. 


had been any banking trouble. 


sales, is reducing overhead, cutting 
I have already pointed out the savings 
in buying new trucks. No matter whether 
the financial situation improves tomorrow 
or next month those losses, resulting from 
operating old trucks, will continue. You 
can’t deny that. This being true then, 
wouldn't it be better to plug up this item 
of waste and added expense right now 
wait for improvement?” 


rather than 


[49] 
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“Your Proposition Is All Right, 
But I Am Gowg to Buy from a 
Friend” 


An Insurance Salesman’s Answer: 
“That's a fine sentiment, but let us see if 
your friend is really entitled to this busi- 
ness. Did he ever come in and discuss the 
matter of an insurance program with you 
as I have? Did he ever make out a plan 
for you as I did? Isn’t it true that all he 
has ever asked of you is that you remem- 
ber him when you are buying insurance? 
Your friend is really saying to you, ‘Now 
zo ahead and go to the trouble of study- 
ing your needs, working out your own 
plan, and deciding to buy. Then, when 
you have done all this, let me in on the 
deal.’ If he were really thinking of your 
interests as well as his own he’d have al- 
ready taken the initiative, as I have done, 
and worked with you. 

“Now I believe that I have shown you 
how to buy your insurance. And I am sure 
that you are such a fair-minded man that 
you will agree I have earned the right to 
ask that you place this business with me. 
I will leave it to your fairness to decide 
whether you give me the business or not. 
I don’t believe your friend would want the 
business if he knew the circumstances.” 


“Let Me Think This Over a Few 
Days” 


A Cash Register Salesman’s Answer: 
“Perhaps there is something I haven't 
made clear about this proposal. If I had 
really done my work as thoroughly as I 
thought I had I am confident that you 
would be glad to place your order now. 
Suppose we check over a few points, be- 
fore we forget them. (Here the salesman 
goes over the high points of his presenta- 
tion again, taking care not to bore or tire 
the prospect.) Have I made everything 
clear to you? Do you believe that my esti- 
mates are correct? Our truck will be out 
this way today or tomorrow. Suppose you 


just sign this memorandum, and we'll see 
that your delivery is made in the next 
day or so. Is that satisfactory to you?” 


An Automobile Salesman’s Answer: 
“Several years ago I bought a radio, after 
waiting a couple of years to buy it. The 
night it was first delivered, I realized 
that it was going to cost me more than 
$100. I looked at it and decided I had 
been a fool to spend that money. I thought 
of the various other things I could have 
bought. I thought that I ought to invest 
that money and draw interest on it. If 
| had waited to think it over I’d never 
have bought it. But I wouldn’t be with- 
out it for several times the price I paid 
for it. Two weeks after I bought it, I 
would not have sold it for $200 if I 
couldn’t have bought another. I was de- 
lighted, and am still pleased with the in- 
vestment. But somebody had to push me 
into it. You’ve probably had the same ex- 
perience with other purchases. I can’t 
keep you from thinking about this pur- 
chase for a few days longer. But I am 
going to say to you in all frankness and 
utter disregard for my own desire to sell 
you, that the best thing, and perhaps the 
only good thing, I can do for you is to 
urge you to sign this agreement today. A 
month from now you'll be thanking me. 
If I leave and let you think it over you 
may not buy. And you'll be sore at me 
for not selling you. You want this new car. 
So just go ahead and have it. You are 
entitled to it.” 


“IT Think We Ought to Buy a 
Cheaper Model” 


A Washing Machine Salesman’s Argu- 
ment: “I know just how you feel. I felt 
the same way one day last year when | 
bought a suit of clothes. I bought a $23.50 
suit that was supposed to be a wonderful 
value. The first time I wore it I noticed 
that the pockets in the coat, vest and 
trousers were short. My upper, left-hand 
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vest pocket was so shallow | lost two 
good mechanical pencils in a few days. 
The hip pockets were so shallow I couldn’t 
carry an ordinary billfold in them. That 
suit was a constant annoyance to me as 
long as I wore it. When a manufacturer 
starts out to cheapen a product he begins 
to cheapen it where you can’t see the 
cheapening process. If we could see the 
cheapening as it takes place we’d never 
luy anything but the best. I'll admit that 
we have to charge a little more for things 
that you can’t see. But the value is there 
and you'll never regret paying for it.” 


“You Are Asking Me to Buy Too 

Many Styles” 

A Hat Salesman’s Answer: “Every- 
where I go these days I hear people com- 
plaining that stores are not carrying suffi- 
cient assortment of sizes and styles. Now 
I haven’t asked you to put in this wider 
line without a reason behind it. I want 
you to build up a reputation for big 
stocks in this town and community. I 
want you to stress the idea in all your 
advertising that you have the best assort- 
ment of styles and colors in town. At the 
bottom of every advertisement you use I 
want you to run a line saying that your 
assortment of hats is the biggest in town. 
Tell everybody that people who buy hats 
from you will not meet the same kind of 
hat on every street corner, on some other 
head. Stress the idea that you offer more 
exclusive styles than other stores. Appeal 
to the best trade. You'll never be sorry 
for creating this ‘class’ atmosphere in 
your store.” 


“Your Competitor Offers Me Bet- 
ter Profits” 


A Packing House Salesman’s Answer: 
“Did you ever get any complaints on our 
merchandise? Did you ever get stuck with 
a quantity of our merchandise that you 


couldn’t sell? Did you ever find that you 
couldn’t depend on our weights? Of 
course you didn’t. I'll admit that some 
other packers may shade our prices a 
trifle, but buying their stuff is like build- 
ing a fine house and letting the insurance 
lapse. You save money, until you have a 
fire! Now you make more profit on this 
other line—until you get stuck with a 
batch of goods you can’t sell—and away 
flies your profit. The trouble is that all 
your profits are gone, not only the little 
extra profit they make you think you will 
get. You could hire schoolboys to keep 
your books, but you could never be sure 
they were doing the job right. Hook up 
with our firm, stay with us. Our long rec- 
ord, our experience and our reputation 
are your insurance of steady, regular and 
fair profits. The stock salesman offers 
you a chance of big profits, but the real 
chance is that you will lose your invest- 
ment. The government pays less interest 
on its bonds than other types of invest- 
ments. But the smaller interest is sure. 
It’s the same Way with buying our meats.” 





“It Costs Too Much” 


A Desk Salesman’s Answer: “All right 
I can sell you a cheaper desk, but here’s 
what I’d have to do. I’d have to furnish 
a desk that was made in such a hurry 
that the panels didn’t match. Then I'd 
have to find one where the drawers 
were just pushed in as the desk came 
down the production line, instead of 
being individually fitted. Then I’d have 
to take out the dustproof panels in the 
bottom of the pedestals. I’d have to re- 
move or cheapen the follower block in 
the letter drawer. Then I’d have to speed 
up all the finishing, such as sanding, 
shellacking and varnishing. And I’d have 
to leave off a couple of operations en- 
tirely in this process. If you are willing to 
let me palm off a desk of this description 
I can reduce the price considerably. But 
you aren’t that kind of buyer, are you?” 








Turn automobile salesman’s tactics were vindicated by the court, when 


the 


buyer brought a lawsuit, claiming misrepresentation 


When a Buyer Drags the 


Salesman into Court 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


YEAR or more ago an automobile 
salesman in ‘Texas sold a used car 
to a prospect. It was all in the day’s 

work, and there apparently wasn’t any- 
thing unusual or exceptional in the cir- 
cumstances, The car was probably no 
better and not much worse than the gen- 
eral run of trade-ins available on the mar- 
ket at that time, and the salesman prob- 
ably went no farther than he was ac- 
customed to go in recommending it to 
the prospect. He told him, in fact, that 


the car was a “dandy,” a “bear cat,” a 
“sweet job,” a “good little automobile,” 
and in general implied that its acquisition 
was the chance of a lifetime. The sale 
was made, the salesman pocketed his 
commission, and that was that. 

Not long after, however, the buyer was 
back on the scene with a claim that the 
car did not by any means live up to the 
representations. He demanded his money 
back, and when he did not get it promptly 


filed a lawsuit for breach of contract. 
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‘The case was hotly contested, and went 
clear up to the Court of Civil Appeals 
for review before it was finally decided, 
less than a month ago. The seller won 
out in the end, and there is some satis- 
faction in that, no doubt. But anyone who 
is at all familiar with what it costs to 
defend lawsuits in the higher courts can 
form an approximate idea of the profits 
from the transaction. 

To be sure there are very few buyers 
of used automobiles as stiff-necked and 
persistent as all that, but at the same 
time the situation in general is not so 
exceptional as you perhaps may think. 
The question as to what constitutes legal 
and actionable misrepresentation on the 
part of a salesman is more or less con- 
tinually before the courts, and conditions 
right now are particularly favorable for 
the development of such actions. In fact, 
the dockets of the trial courts are pretty 
liberally sprinkled with them, and they 
are showing up with increasing frequency 
in the records of the courts of appeal. 


The Salesman’s Responsibility 


There is nothing surprising or unex- 
pected about this. It is merely what 
* generally happens in times of depression, 
and the reasons are not hard to discover. 
In the first place, of course, when times 
are hard and orders scarce as hens’ teeth 
the salesman is under unusual pressure, 
and the temptation to indulge in exagger- 
ation and overemphasis is particularly 
great. No matter how carefully the sales- 
man is instructed, or how good his inten- 
tions are, it is difficult for him to main- 
tain the proper degree of restraint when 
he is face to face with the prospect, and 
a badly needed order is at stake. Ex- 
aggerated and unwarranted claims for 
the purpose of landing orders inevitably 
tend to become more frequent in propor- 
tion to the increase in the resistance which 
it is necessary for the salesman to over- 
come. 

And at the same time the pressure upon 


The cost of defending one law- 
suit may wipe out the profit 
from a sales territory for a 
long time, hence a salesman 
ought to know how far he can 
go in praising his goods or 
service. For in these times no 
one can tell when a cantanker- 
ous buyer may take his case to 
court, and even though the 
salesman may be entirely in- 
nocent of any misrepresenta- 
tion, the time and effort of 
defending a lawsuit may cost 
far more than any possible 
profit from the sale 


the buyer tends to increase the likelihood 
of disputes and misunderstandings. In 
times like these buyers are as a rule only 
too willing to grasp at any pretext that 
will afford the basis of a claim for ad- 
justment of one sort or another, and ex- 
aggerations or overstatements on the 
part of salesmen are particularly con- 
venient pegs to hang such demands upon. 
The claim that the goods are not as 
represented is particularly 
awkward to frequently 
leaves the seller in a position where he 


oftentimes 
handle, and 
has no choice between meeting the de- 
mands of the buyer or letting the matter 
be determined by the courts. 

For these reasons it is particularly im- 
portant just now for salesmen to be on 
their guard against the sort of represen- 
tations that may lead to reprisals. En- 
thusiasm for his product is one of the 
biggest assets a salesman can have, but 
no salesman can readily afford to let his 
enthusiasm carry him too often or too 
far out of bounds. Thougi in the vast 
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Have you ever been hauled 
into court by a buyer who 
claimed that your representa- 
tions were at variance with 
the facts? And if a buyer did 
make such a claim do you 
know how the law regards and 
protects your rights? And if a 
buyer fails to live up to his 
agreement do you know what 
protection the law affords you? 


This is the second of a series of 


articles dealing with the legal 
phases of selling 


majority of instances no harm may re- 
sult from it, it is well to remember that 
the expense of defending a single lawsuit 
may easily wipe out the profit from a sales 
territory for a considerable period, and 
the salesman cannot always tell at what 
moment he is going to catch a Tar- 
tar. It is advisable, therefore, that he 
should understand, in general terms at 
least, where the boundaries are between 
what is construed as ordinary, harmless 
praise or puffery of the goods and down- 
right legal misrepresentation. 

In the first place it is universally 
recognized (by the law as clearly as by 
anybody else) that it is the function of 
the seller to praise and recommend his 
own merchandise. Whatever the conclu- 
sions of abstract ethics might be on the 
subject, the seller is expected to regard 
his product as if it were the most impor- 
tant object in the universe; to emphasize 
its advantages, and to minimize or ignore 
its disadvantages. And the salesman, as 
the agent and representative of the seller, 
is expected to do the same thing. In fact, 
it is his legal duty to do it, as a part of 
his contract. 


All this, of course, is clearly recognized 
by the law in the ancient and familiar 
doctrine of caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware. If it is the seller’s function to 
praise the merits of his merchandise, it 
is the buyer’s function to pass judgment 
on them. It is the buyer’s obligation to 
weigh the importance of the claims pre 
sented to him, to test them carefully in 
the light of his own knowledge and ex- 
perience, and to base his decision upon a 
superior understanding of his own inter- 
ests and requirements. It is the buyer's 
duty to do this simply because he is pre- 
sumed to know his own interests better 
than anyone else can know them, and it 
is every man’s duty to use due diligence 
in the protection of his own interests. 
The law is not a substitute for ordinary 
prudence and foresight. 


No Sale— No Contract 


So far, so good. Caveat emptor, in 
placing the initial responsibility upon the 
buyer, unquestionably affords the seller a 
rather broad territory to play around 
in. There are, however, certain rather 
definite limits to the territory, and the 
doctrine does not mean that the sales- 
man can safely give free rein to his 
imagination, and go as far as he likes in 
praising the merchandise. So long as the 
salesman’s representations are merely in- 
tended as inducements to the buyer to 
enter into a contract, the burden of 
responsibility may be upon the buyer to 
accept or reject them, and the seller’s 
privilege to praise his product may be 
almost unlimited. So long as there is no 
sale, there is no contract, and no obli- 
gation upon the seller to make good on 
his representations. But the moment an 
agreement is reached there is a contract, 
and a new set of obligations. The repre- 
sentations which the salesman made to 
the prospect as inducements to buy may 
easily be transformed into obligations 
which the seller must carry out under 
the law of contracts. 
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How Our Salesmen Beat the Depression 


(Continued from page 7) 


use it. But with our paint conditioner the 
dealer can recondition every can or pail 
of paint in his stock. The machine is 
operated so that it agitates the can or 
pail with a kind of up and down and side- 
wise motion at the same time. 

Our salesman suggests that the dealer 
put the machine in his window as an at- 
tention getter. It will never fail to at- 
tract attention and everybody who comes 
in to ask about it can be interested in 
paint when he is told what the machine 
is doing. Many good painting prospects 
are obtained in this manner. 

These ideas are a few of those which 
have helped our salesmen maintain vol- 
ume for dealers. Of course, our dealer 
volume has been reduced. These ideas 
have not brought a general increase in 
dealer sales, but they have helped im- 
measurably in building good will, and in 
showing our dealers that there is always 
some business to be had even if the usual 
sources of paint sales seem to have dis- 
appeared. 


New Sales for Old Products 


In other departments of our business 
we have worked out other plans for build- 
ing sales on products where the usual 
sources of business have failed us. One 
of our products, lithopone, has enjoyed 
a fine sale during these difficult times be- 
cause we found two new sources of busi- 
ness. Last July when postal rates were 
increased we saw that paper manufac- 
turers were striving to help their cus- 
tomers by making thinner, lighter papers 
which would reduce mailing costs. We 
asked ourselves what we could do to help 
these paper manufacturers. As everybody 
knows thin papers have one great draw- 
back. They are too transparent. Printing 
on one side shows through on the other 


side. We found that by using lithopone 
in manufacturing these light, thin papers 
the much-needed opacity was vastly in- 
creased. Immediately upon this discovery 
our salesmen started calling on paper 
mills explaining the value of lithopone as 
an opacifier for thin papers. The paper 
in mail-order catalogs, where weight is a 
big item in mailing costs, is a good ex- 
ample of the kind of paper that must be 
both thin and opaque. We have developed 
a profitable business from this source. 

Another member of our organization, 
in looking for new places to sell lithopone, 
thought of the window shade manufac- 
turers. A window shade which isn’t 
opaque isn’t of very much use as a shade. 
Lithopone was found to be excellent for 
use in making window shades so our sales- 
men have been able to develop a big 
market for lithopone among the window 
shade manufacturers. 


Business Under Our Noses 


It will be seen how easy it might have 
been for some of our salesmen to have 
thought to themselves that these new 
sources for business didn’t apply to their 
territory or to their trade. It might have 
been easy for them to have ignored the 
suggestions of our research men, or of 
other salesmen. But because they were 
willing to try out every new suggestion 
for increasing sales we have been able to 
sell a lot of material that would have 
otherwise gone unsold. These times call 
for the utmost cooperation and open- 
mindedness between the salesmen and the 
various members of the headquarters 
staff. 

Another fine source of business was de- 
veloped right here in Ohio under our very 
noses. Ohio is a great pottery manufactur- 
ing state. Some of the largest pottery 
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plants on earth are situated in Ohio. 
Several of our men, browsing around in 
stores and noting the great increase in 
the use of color in ceramics, thought of 
our cadmium red—a_ nonfading red 
which could be used in ceramic manu- 
facture. Immediately our salesmen began 
calling on ceramic manufacturers explain- 
ing the use of cadmium red in making 
all the various colored dishes that have 
become so popular. In a short time we 
had developed a big business in this 
product from a class of trade we had 
never sold to any extent in the past. 
There is always some way to improve 
business. Ideas for improving sales come 
from many unexpected sources. In our 
food products division, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Ine., which produces margarines, 
mayonnaise, shredded cocoanut and _ simi- 
lar products, we have worked out a plan 
for increasing sales to chain stores—rather 
a plan for helping chain stores sell more 
of our merchandise. It is difficult for 
salesmen to contact the various unit stores 
that belong to the big chains; but we 
worked out a plan whereby we obtain 
permission for one of our men to ride 
the delivery wagons that distribute goods 
to the chain stores from the warehouses. 





Boosting Chain Sales 


When the delivery trucks of a chain 
start out from the warehouse in the 
morning there is frequently a Durkee 
man on those trucks. It is his duty to 
contact the store manager while the goods 
are being unloaded at his store. He may 
chat with the clerks, demonstrate some 
Durkee merchandise being delivered, in- 
stall a window display, put up counter 
cards, or suggest a method of better dis- 
play for some of our products. This plan 
has, in some cases, brought about a nice 
increase in chain-store sales of our food 
products line. 

Another department of our food prod- 
ucts division sells to bakers. Our sales- 
men calling on bakers have made it their 


business to keep abreast of the changes 
in baking, particularly in regard to the 
new products which big city bakers bring 
out from time to time. With recipes and 
complete information about the latest 
bakery products being sold in the larger 
centers, our salesmen visit the small town 
bakers to tell them of the various new 
recipes we have developed, or which have 
been developed by other bakers. The news 
our salesmen bring to the smaller bakers 
helps keep them up to date and enables 
them to offer their trade exactly the same 
kind of products that are being offered 
the people of the largest cities. 

It often seems to me that a salesman’s 
value to his customers is a sure test of 
his value to his house. A salesman who 
brings his customer news and informa- 
tion which that customer can use is bound 
to be a useful salesman—I might even 
say an indispensable salesman—to his 
employer. When a customer can get along 
without a salesman, that salesman is more 
than likely reaching the point where his 
house can get along without him as well. 


Salesmen Who Succeed 


The biggest thing a salesman can do 
for himself, for his customers, and for 
his house is to make himself useful to 
his customers. Making himself useful to 
his customers means that he will overlook 
no new information about his products 
which he receives from the home office. 
It means that he will constantly be on the 
alert to find new uses for his products— 
new customers who can use his products 
more profitably than the products they 
are now using. I realize that this may 
seem, and perhaps sound, trite, but 
nevertheless there are thousands of sales- 
men today who are without a connection 
simply because they permitted themselves 
to indulge in the luxury of working just 
as they had always worked, instead of 
finding new and unusual methods of sell- 
ing their products to people who had 


bought none or little of them in the past. 
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A $2,500 Order 200 Salesmen Overlooked 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the order was approximately $2,500. 

Now the funny part of this transaction 
was that there was no competition what- 
ever. In the several months in which 
building operations were being carried on 
not another salesman for any office equip- 
ment dealer or manufacturer called on 
this hot prospect. Ashland Avenue is one 
of the chief north-and-south thorough- 
fares of Chicago. One of the longest 
streets in the world, it runs from the south 
side of Chicago almost to the northern 
boundary. It would scarcely be an ex- 
aggeration to say that it extends from 
Indiana to Wisconsin, which isn’t quite 
true. But it is an important street. 

A boulevard part of the way, it is one 
the busiest streets in town. Surely dozens 
of office equipment men must have driven 
along Ashland Avenue during the time 
this building was being remodeled. But 
if they did, not one of them bothered to 
find out what was going on, for there 
was not another office equipment man on 
the job. 


Asleep on the Job 


During the time new furniture was 
being considered an adding machine man 
from one big company sold an adding 
machine. And another salesman for the 
same concern sold some visible index 
equipment, but neither of these salesmen 
thought of passing the lead along to the 
furniture man—until the sales manager 
of this first company had sold the furni- 
ture and had received a check in payment 
for it after delivery! 

This office furniture company does not 
sell direct. This order, as are all other 
orders, was sold through a dealer. The 
first the dealer knew of the job was when 
he received word from the manufacturer 
that he was putting through the sale and 


would send him a check for his profit 
which, in this case, turned out to be all 
profit for the dealer, for no one from his 
stcre made one call on the buyer. 

It is easy to pass this incident off as a 
freak case where all the salesmen just 
happened to be caught napping. But it 
is a little difficult to believe that a build- 
ing could be remodeled on one of the 
main business streets of a city and that 
every office equipment salesman in town 
would overlook such a hot lead for im- 
mediate business. 


Out of the Fire 


That it isn’t exactly an unusual case is 
proved by another recent incident. A 
well-known. railroad executive was fitting 
up an office. He had decided to buy sec- 
ond-hand equipment for his office and was 
letting it be known that he wanted 
second-hand furniture. The sales manager 
previously mentioned, went in to see him, 
explained that lumber was cheaper than 
it had ever been—that furniture was being 
made by lower-priced labor than it was 
when furniture now being sold as second- 
hand was made. And he reminded the rail- 
road man that his road wouldn’t make 
any money hauling the lumber that would 
go into new desks if people bought 
second-hand desks. He explained why it 
is a better investment to buy new furni- 
ture at present low prices than to buy 
second-hand furniture which was made 
when prices were at the peak. 

“TI appreciate your calling to give me 
this information,” said the railroad man. 
“Write me a letter and embody in it the 
information you have given me.” Back at 
his office the sales manager wrote the 
letter. The order for new furniture was 
placed a few days later—before any 
other salesman got on the job! 
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When Salesmen Lend a Hand to 


Gloomy Retailers 


(Continued from page 17) 


for the time it requires. His time is worth 
more devoted to selling and moving mer- 
chandise; building up his trade and add- 
ing new customers.” 

Another sales manager who declined 
to permit the use of his name pointed out 
a recent incident that shows how valuable 
a salesman can make himself to his cus- 
tomers. This customer, a haberdasher in 
a medium-sized city, was losing money ; in 
fact he had lost about all the money he 
had to lose, and it was a question how 
much longer he could stay in business 
when the salesman called. 

Going through the store the salesman 
noticed that prices seemed high. When 
he asked the merchant if his prices 
weren't high the merchant countered with 
the statement that his expenses were high 
and that he couldn’t give his merchandise 
away and continue to stay in business. 


The Rent Burden 


But it was apparent that he was 
doomed to close up soon if something 
wasn’t done. The salesman called on three 
competitors and checked up carefully on 
prices. Back he came with a list of figures 
on average prices which showed that the 
merchant was asking too much for nearly 
everything in his store. 

Then it developed that the rent was 
too high. The merchant was sure he had 
the meanest landlord in town and that 
there was no chance of a reduction in 
rent. The salesman urged the merchant 
to call in his landlord. The merchant re- 
fused. Finally the salesman asked, and 
obtained, permission to call on the land- 
lord. The salesman explained that he was 
representing one of the merchant’s credi- 
tors and that it looked as if something 


must be done to save the merchant —either 
he’d have to reduce expenses, or the land- 
lord would find himself with a vacant 
store. 

Of course, it wasn’t easy to sell the 
landlord the idea of reducing the rent, 
but the salesman was instrumental in 
bringing about a 25 per cent reduction in 
rent. Then, with his price figures, he in- 
duced the merchant to go through his 
stock and reprice every item. He was 
successful in getting the merchant to 
make some special price concessions that 
were really attractive. For example, there 
was a big stock of shirts—that is, a big 
stock for present times. The salesman sug- 
gested pricing them in lots of three—3 
for $4.95, and 3 for $3.50 and so on. These 
prices represented real values. 

Then the salesman went to work with 
the clerk who had been dressing windows, 
and a new type of window display was 
worked out, featuring the lower prices. 
Other ideas such as a postcard invitation 
to every old customer to come in and 
inspect the new low-price merchandise, a 
modest newspaper advertisement, and a 
telephone campaign by clerks to selected 
customers were some of the ideas the 
salesman introduced. 


Sweetening the Stock 


Then the salesman went over the stock 
in detail, made up a small order for vari- 
ous items which were short. He was par- 
ticular to “sweeten” the stock with lower 
price items which would move rapidly. 
There was some question as to whether 
the credit department would accept this 
order, but the salesman obtained an 
agreement from the merchant to send in 
a minimum of $10 a day from each day’s 
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receipts and as much more as possible on 
Saturdays or any other particularly good 
day. With this agreement and a $20 check 
to show the merchant’s good faith the 
credit department accepted the order. 

Now it would be fine to be able to 
write that this new pricing of stock and 
the advertising brought a flood of cus- 
tomers that cleaned the shelves of all 
available merchandise and stacked up a 
want-book full of orders for the sales- 
man on his next visit. But the plan 
brought no such story-book results. Busi- 
ness increased a little—enough to en- 
courage the merchant. On the second trip 
the salesman found something else that 
was wrong. This merchant had been too 
liberal in extending credit. Some of his 
customers hadn’t paid anything for six 
months or a year. He induced the mer- 
chant to assign one salesman to spend 


mornings collecting. This salesman, in- 
stead of sitting around the store waiting 
for customers, now spends each morning 
visiting the store’s customers and ex- 
plaining the necessity of getting in some 
cash. He collects something every day. 
One day he collected a $78 -bill from a 
doctor who hadn’t bought anything in six 
months. Next day that doctor came in 
and bought about $20 worth of merchan- 
dise and paid cash for it. 

Today this merchant is on the road to 
complete recovery. He is cutting down his 
account at the wholesale house almost 
every day. New merchandise is coming 
in and sales are going along better than 
they have been because every employee 
of the store is on his toes. This salesman 
has actually saved a good merchant from 
failure. And he has made a far better cus- 
tomer for the future. 


The Biggest Word in Salésmanship 


(Continued from page 32) 


still trying to sell just as they sold when 
expansion was all that any business man 
thought of. I think that this is true of 
every line as well as in our. own business. 
Only the salesmen who have fitted their 
sales work into the present mood and 
temper of American business have been 
able to keep going. 

There’s a type of salesman who has 
brought a lot of worry to sales managers 
in the past three years. These are the 
men who were once the big earners and 
who expect the company to take care of 
them on the basis of their past records. 
It would be a great world if business 
could do this; but it is not possible. Sales- 
men, like other members .of an organiza- 
tion, must be judged by their current 
production. We cannot say, “Oh, Bill was 
a wonderful salesman a few years ago, 
so we must help tide him over until things 


improve.” Most sales managers would like 
to do this. All of us have done it to a 
certain extent, but whenever we have we 
have done an injustice to the man him- 
self, to the other salesmen, and to our 
stockholders. 

The salesmen who are most valuable to 
an organization today are the men who 
have not tried to “coast” through the 
present period on the fame and records 
they built up during good times. They 
are the men who have put their old rec- 
ords out of their minds and gone to work 
to sell in spite of present conditions. That 
they have done this is to their everlasting 
credit. They have kept business from 
going to pieces entirely. 

I believe that most salesmen are doing 
plenty of work these days. I am not in 
agreement with those executives who 
claim that salesmen are not trying. 
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England Backs Down on “Buy British” 


(Continued from page 21) 


and because of international demand has 
been able to build up a fine business on 
a world-wide scale. ‘The better class of 
Swiss watch manufacturers, the German 
camera and optical instrument manufac- 
turers are in this class. 

In the other class are the cheap foreign 
manufacturers, whose labor is pauperized, 
whose scouts are constantly on the look- 
out for some new article which can be 
imitated. Most people think that any 
Swiss watch is good. But leading watch 
buyers will attest to the fact that some 
of the world’s worst junk in the form of 
watches comes from the Swiss factories. 
Not the same factories that turn out the 
finest watches in the world, but factories 
in other villages that imitate the good 
watches and flood this and other countries 
with their cheap junk, sold at conscience- 
less prices by unscrupulous dealers. 

Many people have been taught to re- 


spect German cutlery, and much of it is 
worthy of respect, for some German 
cutlery is as good as any made anywhere 
on earth. But that is no proof that cheap 
and inferior cutlery doesn’t come from 
Germany. Some terrible trash in the form 
of cutlery comes from Germany. We must 
learn to discriminate against the cheap 
foreign manufacturer who pirates de- 
signs, trade-marks, and copies quality 
merchandise. 

Reports continue coming into the head- 
quarters of the League of American 
Salesmen giving fine examples of the work 
salesmen have been doing in promoting 
the idea of increasing the sale of Ameri- 
“an made products suffering from unfair 
competition from foreign manufacturers. 
Always alert to foster the best in trade 
the salesmen of this country have fought 
—-and won the first skirmish—in this 
battle to sell reliable American goods. 


Salesmanship on Wings 


(Continued from page 19) 


for Mr. Hill to arrive back in Toledo 
about midnight Thursday, just a week 
after leaving Toledo. 

Mr. Hill declares that he experienced 
less fatigue from the six thousand mile 
Toledo-to-coast-and-back trip than from 
the usual overnight train journey. There 
was an immediate increase in sales from 
every point where Mr. Hill held meetings. 
The effect on salesmen was noticeable and 
they showed their appreciation for Mr. 
Hill’s long trip to inform them of the 
company’s plan by turning in a bigger 
volume of business. 


Mr. Hill was amazed when he checked 
up on expenses. He found that he had 


saved enough, as a result of his air flight, 
to allow for another trip over the same 
territory and have a few dollars left over. 
Here are his expenses: Fare, $293; hotel, 
$15; meals, $15; incidentals, $21, or a 
total of $344. (We don’t quite see how he 
figures meals at $15, as he allowed $1.50 
per meal and was gone seven days, but 
that is the way his report reads.) Com- 
pared to these expenses for an air flight, 
he figures a rail trip would have cost $810, 
including a minimum salary allowance of 


$20 per day, for the extra days required 


to make the rail trip. Instead of $293 for 
fares, he would have had to pay $350 for 
rail and Pullman fares for the trip. 
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What Will Real Beer Help You Sell? 


(Continued from page 37) 


from the middle west, rice from Texas, 
bottles from Illinois and Ohio, caps from 
Baltimore and other seaboard cities where 
they are made, seasoned white oak from 
Arkansas for kegs and tanks. 

A Los Angeles brewery ordered 21,- 
000,000 bottles from Toledo, a town 
sorely in need of bigger payrolls. The 
Owens-Illinois Glass company recently 
opened two plants to care for the bottle 
business on hand. 


Milwaukee Is Happy Again 


In Milwaukee estimates claim that 
6,100 men will be employed in the brew- 
eries and 21,500. more in allied industries, 
increasing manufacturing payrolls by 
$40,000,000 a year. The Pabst plant alone 
reports spending $2,000,000 preparing for 
real beer. Railroads are estimated rev- 
enue from beer and allied products haul- 
ing at $100,000,000 a year. In Muskegon, 
Michigan, the well-known Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender plant, which for many 
years was the leading bar fixture manu- 
facturer has recalled 1,500 skilled work- 
men to their Muskegon factory to begin 
making fixtures used in the retailing of 
beer. 

Beer was once hauled in refrigerator 
cars, similar to the fruit dispatch cars, 
but today it is expected that much beer 
will be hauled in tank cars. A special, 
glass-lined tank car has been developed; 
the General Tank Car Company is pre- 
paring a number of these cars for use in 
transporting beer. The Union Refriger- 
ator Transit Company is said to be pre- 
paring four hundred refrigerator cars. 

Beer bottlers were great users of elec- 
tric sign advertising in the old days. Al- 
most every city sky-line was dotted with 
spectacular displays advertising various 
brews. If history repeats itself the elec- 


tric sign people may experience a tem- 
porary boom in business from brewers. 

Beer money fans itself out to a wide 
variety of industries. One concern manu- 
facturing a rapid paper trimmer has sold 
a number of high-priced units to litho- 
graphers who will use them in trimming 
beer labels; printed on one big sheet may 
be 48 to 120 beer labels. After these 
sheets have been run through the press 
they are then cut up to the proper size. 
This calls for rapid and semi-automatic 
machines to trim the big sheets down to 
the size of individual labels. 


Sales of Many Products 


General Motors, through its Frigidaire 
subsidiary announced the marketing of a 
electrically refrigerated beer cooler; many 
brewing offices, where business has been 
suspended or curtailed will need new 
office equipment; desks, chairs, type- 
writers, adding machines, check writers, 
safes, filing equipment will be among the 
things purchased as production facilities 
are completed. Right now most brewers 
are too busy thinking of production equip- 
ment to stop to think of improved offices, 
but it will not be long until they are buy- 
ing this type of equipment. 

Typical of the wide variety of busi- 
nesses that will be helped is the experi- 
ence of a nationally known photographic 
service that rushed out a series of jovial 
photographs of men and women enjoy- 
ing beer and found a ready sale for them. 
Several men who have been out of work 
for many months recently began solicit- 
ing orders for beer from home owners in 
their neighborhoods. They are now having 
a used truck repaired and painted, and 
have a regular route already built up. 
The first day beer is on sale they'll be de- 
livering to their customers. 
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A Department lo Help You 


Travel Belter for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


More Trains Out of Running 


The railroads continue to economize in 
train operation. More trains are being 
taken off, some of them well-known trains, 
not just little locals. The Wabash and 
Pennsylvania roads have combined their 
Chicago-Detroit trains, and the Wabash 
Detroit trains will depart from the Union 
Station in Chicago, instead of the Polk 
Street Station as formerly. The M. K. & T. 
has taken off its night train, The Alamo 
Special, between San Antonio and Hous- 
ton. Many other economies are in process. 
Yet the railroads haven’t given up fight- 
ing for business. Rates are being lowered 
in various areas, and the old round trip 
rates are being tried out on a wide scale. 
Round trip rates to Chicago during the 
Century of Progress, or World’s Fair, 
(whichever you want to call it) will be 
extremely attractive, it is predicted. 


. * * 


Milwaukee and Northwestern Re- 
duce Rates 


Reduced rates between Chicago and 
Milwaukee on both the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific (that’s 
a mouthful) are now in effect. The old 
rate was $3.06. Now the one way rate is 
$2.00, and round trip tickets, with the 
usual ten-day limit will be $3.00. Such 
rates are cheaper than salesmen can drive 
their own cars between the two lake cities. 


* * . 


New Manager at Ben Franklin 


Salesmen who have been visiting Phila- 
delphia will be interested in the new man- 
agement of the Benjamin Franklin there. 
E. Leslie Sefton has been appointed man- 
ager of this popular hotel, succeeding 
the late Horace Leland Wiggins. Mr. 


Sefton will be remembered as assistant 
manager of the Roosevelt, New York, and 
as manager of several eastern hotels, in- 
cluding the Robert Treat, Newark, the 
Ten Eyck, Albany, the Stacy-Trent at 
Trenton, N. J. The Benjamin Franklin is 
one of the comparatively few large hotels 
where there’s a cordial and friendly at- 
mosphere always in the air. Somehow or 
other the employees of this hotel have 
managed to maintain the atmosphere of 
a smaller, more intimate hotel with offer- 
ing all the comforts and facilities of a 
big house. 


* * o 


Chicago Hotels During the Fair 


There will be no shortage of hotel facili- 
ties in Chicago during the Fair, which 
opens in June. In the “loop,” that district 
bounded on four sides by the elevated 
tracks, and in which are found all of 
Chicago’s world famous department stores 
there are the following huge hotels, 
all with upwards of a thousand rooms 
each——the Morrison, in the center of the 
loop, with 1,950 rooms; The Palmer 
House, only large hotel on State Street, 
the chief retail street, and most popular 
hotel for textile and needle trades sales- 
men, with 2,240 rooms. 

The Sherman, long a favorite among 
theatrical folks, but also famous as a 
convention and commercial hotel has 
1,700 rooms, the world famed College Inn, 
and Bal Tabarin rooms, as well as several 
other coffee shops, lunch rooms and dining 
rooms. 

Then there is the Bismarck, with 600, 
often spoken of as the “good old Bis- 
marck” although the building is only a 
few years old, and it is one of the most 
modern hotels in the world, nevertheless 
the old German atmosphere which made it 
popular before it was rebuilt still pre- 
vails. Famed for its German cuisine. 

Other popular, but older hotels are the 
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La Salle, Great Northern, Atlantic, 
Brevoort and Fort Dearborn, all in the 
loop. Just outside the loop and closer to 
the Century of Progress grounds are 
three famous hotels, the Congress, Audi- 
torium, and Stevens, the Stevens boast- 
ing of 3,000 rooms. All three of these 
hotels are just across Grant Park, and a 
few blocks north of the exposition 
grounds. They are the nearest, most con- 
venient large hotels to the Fair grounds 
and will doubtless be crowded. The Black- 
stone, now closed, is reported as being 
prepared for reopening in time for the 
Fair. It, too, is on Michigan Avenue near 
the other three famed Avenue hotels. 

Chicagoans divide their town into four 
parts—the loop, north side, south side, and 
west side. On the west side there are 
several smaller, but good hotels. 

On the north and south sides, both 
with convenient transportation to the Fair 
are dozens and dozens of famous, large 
well-managed hotels, offering everything 
from the $40.00 a day suite down to a 
good room and bath for $2.00. Readers 
may consult the editors before coming 
to Chicago who will be glad to recommend 
good hotels at various rates. 


The Outlying Hotels 


Because there is a southern entrance to 
the Fair grounds to accommodate visitors 
from the south side it is probable that 
many of the fine south side hotels will be 
crowded, for they will be convenient to 
the exposition grounds. The southern en- 
trance to the grounds is near 35th street 
and there is a wide boulevard, with no 
truck traffic, leading directly to several 
of the finest south side hotels such as the 
Windermere Hotels—the Windermere 
East, with 700 rooms and the Windermere 
West with 300 rooms—the Chicago Beach 
with 1,000 rooms, the Gladstone with 400 
rooms, the Flamingo with 360 rooms, the 
Del Prado with 400 rooms, the Southmoor 
with 600 rooms. All these hotels are con- 
venient to U. S. Highways 12, 20 and 41. 

On the north side, and the near north 
side there are many famous hotels. The 
Drake, 800 rooms; the Knickerbocker, 
450 rooms; the Seneca, 640 rooms; the 
Pearson, 310 rooms; the Belmont, 700 
rooms, the Belden Stratford, 500 rooms; 
Sheridan Plaza, 500 rooms; Edgewater 
Beach, 1,000 rooms and a world-famous 
dining room, the Marine Room, at the 
lake’s edge. There are many others too 
numerous to mention. 











Price 
Objections 
Are HOW LTOSELI 
QUALITY 


Talking 
Points 


for the sales- 
man who wun- 
derstandshow 
to sell quality 





HIS Dartnell manual, How ‘ro 

SELL Quatiry, describes actu- 
al plans and methods used by sales- 
men who have combated price 
competition successfully by talking 
quality. It tells how they make 
buyers want quality; how they get 


their price without haggling. 


Typical Topics Covered 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Why Customers Buy Quality 
Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Getting the Full Price 

Making the Price Seem Small 
Disarming the Price-Cutter 
How to Close a Quality Sale 


Examples of How to Illustrate 
the Economy of Quality 


SINGLE Coples— 
Board Binding, $1.00; Leatherette, $1.50 


DozEN— 
Board Binding, $10.00; Leatherette, $15.00 


HU NDRED-— 
Board Binding, $75.00 ; Leatherette, $110.00 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop AVENUE CuIcaco 
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PERSONAL 


Classified Adverlisements — 50 cents a line of siz words, $2.00 minimum — No Display 


SERVICES 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT SALESMEN—Manu- 
facturer of nationally known automatic type- 
writer seeks representatives in certain exclusive 
territories. Liberal commission for experienced 
men who may also handle a non-competing line. 
The Auto-typist has been used for years in 
sales and collection correspondence by progres- 
sive concerns. Write, giving lines handled and 
territory covered, etc. AMERICAN AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITER Co., 606 N. Carpenter St., CHICAGO. 


PRESCRIPTION BLANKS— Every druggist 
buys. 20% commission. Prices below competi- 
tion. Restricted territory. References and 40c 
deposit required for samples. COLONIAL 
CRAFTSMEN, COLUMBIA, VA. 


AGENTS — SALESMEN — Sell 22 oz. package 
America’s finest mouth wash for 39%c. 75¢ value. 
SuPREME Propucts CompaANy. 244X Broadway, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 











SALESMEN, SALES MANAGERS or DIS- 
TRIBUTORS—Earning possibilities unlimited, 
newly invented Wiener Roaster, fast selling 
article, proven salability, unlimited prospects ; 
a chance to make big money. Write for litera- 
ture or send $2.25, returnable if dissatisfied, 
for demonstrator. Jirry Propucts Co., 306 
Peoria Life Bldg., Peoria, ILL. 


WE NEED aggressive representatives in ex- 
elusive territory to contact trade with goggles. 
lenses and eye protectors for every purpose. 
Liberal commission. SELLSTROM Co., 344 No. 
Ogden Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








SALESMAN WANTED—To sell quality line of 
trusses, abdominal supporters, elastic hosiery, 
ete., in South and Southwest. Give references, 
age and experience in first letter. AMERICAN 
StLver Truss Corp., CouDERSPORT, PA. 























: Youll Want This Magazine 
Every Month 


And perhaps you will want a friend to have it too. 


| It is the first, national, general magazine for salesmen— 
edited, published and written by men who have made their 
marks as salesmen. 


We’ve made it easy to subscribe. Just pin a dollar bill to 
this coupon, sign your name and address and the magazine 
will come to you for the next twelve months. Every issue 
packed with actual, practicable sales ideas that have been 
used and tested by other salesmen. None of the old hooey 
that fills so many other sales magazines will ever be printed. | 








; DarRTNELL Pusuications, INc. 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
f I enclose $1 for 12 issues. Please send THE AMERICAN SALESMAN to 


Company Name.... 
Street and Number. . 
City and State ....... 














DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


























PREPARATIONS GO 
| STEADILY FORWARD 





The steady march of progress in preparing for Chicago’s great inter- 
national Exposition in 1933 is in keeping with the theme of this great 
enterprise. Everything is moving steadily toward the goal of formal 
opening day June 1. 

Each week sees steel raised on some new construction project or the 
finishing touches put on some other building. 

Every major exhibit building which the Exposition itself will erect is 
under construction. Most of the special buildings to be built by great 
industries are under way. 

Hundreds of acres of land along the sky-blue waters of Lake Michigan 
are being transformed into a veritable fairyland, where for 150 days 
from June 1 to November 1, exhibits and attractions will be presented 
that will astonish, instruct, entertain and amuse millions of people. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


International Exposition 


CHICAGO :: 1933 
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TRAVELING MEN 
SERVE A LITTLE LUXURY 


I used to be a traveling man. I know the 
hard streets, the irritable customers, the 
nerve-wracking waits. Next time you have 
a particularly hard day, come back, when 
it is all over, to Hotel Cleveland. 


You enter a great lounge—quiet, restful, 
like a luxurious private club. Here you are 
king. You are whisked upward to an airy, 
thoughtfully-planned room—with a deep 
drowsy bed. 


Dinner in your room, at your ease, or in the 
most beautiful dining room in America. 
Home dishes, cooked the way you prefer, 
or rare European delights. 


Enjoy your after-dinner smoke in the great 
lounge. And as you go whistling up to bed, 
the last thing you'll hear is a cheery “‘good- 
night,’’ and the last thing you'll think as 
you drop off to luxurious slumber, is that 
the life of a traveling man isn’t so bad 
after all. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


RATES FROM $3 SINGLE, $4 DOUBLE. THREE RESTAU- 

RANTS, INCLUDING POPULAR PRICED COFFEE SHOP. DI- 

RECTLY CONNECTED WITH UNION PASSENGER TERMINAL 
BY ENCLOSED PASSAGE. 
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